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NEWS OF THE WEEK 
HE raison d’étre of the Ireiand Bill, which received its second were printed—is paralysing the most elementary processes of 
reading in the House of Commons on Wednesday, was, as economic life and stocks of food are running low. Neither these 
the Prime Minister said in introducing it, the decision of nor any of the other essential supplies which so large a city needs 


Eire to leave the British Commonwealth. To that secession she 
was, of course, fully entitled. No one would or did seek to retain her 
association from which she wished to be free. But if Eire 
is free to leave the Commonwealth, Northern Ireland is very much 
more free to remain in it. No conceivable British Government 
fora Communist British Government is not conceivable) could lend 
an ear for a moment to any suggestion that pressure should be put 
on Northern Ireland to “end partition” by becoming a minority 
ina country predominantly republican and predominantly Catholic. 
Since such suggestions have been and are being freely made in 
Dublin it is entirely right that the Ireland Bill, while in one clause 
it recognises the severance of Eire from the Commonwealth, should in 
the next declare that Northern Ireland or any part thereof will in 
no event cease to be part of the Commonwealth without the consent 
The Prime Minister and Mr, Eden gave 
equally firm answers to the flamboyant speeches delivered by 
Mr. Costello and Mr. de Valera in the Dail on Tuesday. Nonsense 
about “the occupation of Northern Ireland” impresses no one, and 
to speak of the introduction of the Ireland Bill, with all its con- 
cessions to Eire, as an unfriendly act, is simply to stir up bad blood 
between two contiguous States which, it had been hoped, had lived 
down the legacy of bad blood with some success. The Bill is, indeed, 
open to some criticism as going too far. There is no good reason 
why citizens of the Republic of Ireland should enjoy the right of 
voting in British Parliamentary elections, still less of sitting as 
Members of the British House of Commons—where, incidentally, 
Members are required to take an oath of allegiance to the King. 
Mr. Costello no doubt feels it necessary to equal, if not to exceed, 
Mr. de Valera in nationalistic fervour, but the result, as exemplified 
y Tuesday’s debate and vote in the Dail, is to compel the not 
altogether novel conclusion that romanticism plays a larger part 
than realism in the Irish character. 


The Situation in China 


_ The sooner the Communists take Shanghai the better it will be 
for that city, whose strange history is related by a contributor in 
another page. An acute shortage of bank notes—whose value 
has long dwindled to a fraction of that of the paper on which they 


in an 


“ 


will be capable of replenishment if the Communists close the 
Whangpoo channel, and the last thing Shanghai is qualified to stand 
is anything in the nature of a siege. Desultory fighting continues in 
the environs of the city, but the main Communist effort seems to be 
directed on Nanchang, the capital of Kiangsi. Fifteen years ago 
this city housed the military headquarters from which Chiang Kai- 
shek directed a series of campaigns whose purpose was to annihilate 
the small, isolated Communist enclave in southern Kiangsi ; today 
the tables have been turned with a vengeance. The British Govern- 
ment’s decision to reinforce Hong Kong has been generally welcomed, 
and some solution will doubtless be found to the problem of basing 
R.A.F. fighters at Kaitak, where the colony’s only air-field is already 
inconveniently congested with the traffic of a dozen civil air lines. 
A mildly encouraging sign is the increase in trade, mostly carried 
in British ships, between Hong Kong and Tientsin. At Nanking the 
diplomatic community is settling down to what may well be a long 
interregnum of the same sort of non-recognition which the victors 
have extended to foreign consuls in Peking and Tientsin. This will 
presumably go on until the Communists are obliged by the logic 
of events to admit the ultimately inescapable fact that they are not 
the only pebble on the international beach. 


Italian Colonies Compromise 


Mr. Bevin and Count Sforza have initiated, and the relevant 
committee of the United Nations has sped on its way, a plan for 
the disposal of the former Italian colonies which has a fair chance 
in the General 


of securing the necessary two-thirds majority 
Assembly, and thus becoming operative. If this plan succeeds in 
breaking the frustrating deadlock of four years it will need no 


apologists ; almost any arrangement will be better than the present 
uncertainty, and there is no intrinsic reason why this one should 
not prove workable. All the same it must be recognised for what 
it is; a thoroughgoing compromise on principle, national interests, 
geography and timing. The plan provides for the return of Somali- 
land to Italy (the only point on which Three-Power agreement had 
already been reached), for the partition of Eritrea between the Sudan 
and Abyssinia (with safeguards for the existing Italian population), 
for a British trusteeship over Cyrenaica and a French trusteeship in 
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the Fezzan. Tripolitania would, be returned to Italy, but not until 
1951 and then only in the form of trusteeship for ten years, at the 
end of which period the United Nations would have the right to 
recommend the reunion and independence of Libya, if such a step 
seemed fitting. Those States which have an axiomatic aversion to 
colonial rule anywhere and in any form will find their worst fears 
confirmed in these proposals, though in fact none of the territories 
in question has the resources or training to justify the grant of 
immediate independence. The dream of an independent North 
Africa, which is cherished in Cairo, is more likely to be set back than 
encouraged by the premature emancipation of Libya, its most 
backward region. The real danger in the present plan would appear 
to be the creation in Tripolitania of a second Palestine, with the 
Italian settlers here playing the réle of the Zionists, but this may 
be 10 some extent discouraged by the prospect of a review after 
1en years. 


Salesman Howe and Salesman Wilson 


Nine days ago the President of the Board of Trade was shaking 
his head over the prospects for British imports from Canada—as 
well he might. Canadian exports to this country already vastly 
exceed British exports to Canada. Dollars are short, and they have 
suddenly grown much shorter with the American decision that 
E.R.P. funds will not be available for British purchases in Canada. 
If Mr. Howe, the Canadian Minister of Trade, had come here as a 
salesman his task could hardly have been harder. He could not 
even promise that there would be compensating Canadian pur- 
chases of British goods. He pointed out that our prices were too 
high, and in one speech he gave a pretty plain hint that devaluation 
of the pound might help. Yet he went home with a broad smile 
on his face and orders for $25,000,000 worth of Canadian salmon, 
timber, flour and apples in his pocket. What do we get in return ? 
We certainly get the assurance that an effort is being made, in the 
face of very real difficulties, to maintain this essential link in 
Commonwealth trade. We can now be sure that, for the time being, 
the salmon-canners of British Columbia and the apple-growers of 
Nova Scotia, both of whom are mainly dependent on the British 
market, will not be driven out of business. But what of the 
Canadian purchases of British goods, which, by general agreement, 
nust be increased if we are to maintain our imports from Canada ? 
Al) that has been said about that is that Mr. Howe has promised 
1¢ help draw the attention of Canadians to the things which Britain 
has to sell. It would indeed have been difficult for him to promise 
more than that, British prices being what they are. Moreover, the 
Canadian producers have not yet shown any signs of excessive jubi- 
etion over the new British purchases. That is the situation which 
now faces Mr. Harold Wilson, who has gone off to Canada on an 
official visit. Possibly what we get out of this interchange is an 
opportunity to prove that Mr. Wilson is a better salesman than 


Mr Hk we. 


Laodicea at Lake Success 


Nothing is more detrimental to the prestige of the United Nations 
than the spectacle of constant mass-abstentions when a question of 


delicacy is put to the vote. When, last Saturday, a Latin- 
rican motion to rescind the resolution recommending the with- 
drawal of Ambassadors from Spain was before the Political Com- 
mittee of the Assembly it was carried by 25 votes to 16, no fewer 
ihan 16 other States, Great Britain among them, abstaining. On 
Monday the same committee recommended the admission of Israel 
10 the United Nations by 33 votes to 11, with 13 abstentions, Great 
Bijtain figuring once more among the latter. Nothing could be more 
ignominious in a Great Power than these examples of intellectual 
or political paralysis. When the world looks for a lead, Great Britain 
s resolved that in this sphere at any rate it shall not come from her. 
In the matter of Spain it has been made perfectly clear from various 
answers in the House of Commons in the past few weeks that the 
Government favours at any rate the appointment of an Ambassador 
a1 Madrid and the admission of Spain to the technical organisations 
of the United Nations ; it would say little for its political realism 
if 1 thought otherwise. It must be presumed to be reluctance 
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to incur the ire of a group of back-benchers that explains this 
discreditable incapacity to say a plain yes or a plain no to a Perfectly 
plain proposal. Asked in the House of Commons on Monday 
whether the Government would not take the straightforward course 
of voting tor the Latin-American resolution, the Under-Secretary 
replied in the negative on the ground that “we do not want to Tisk 
any misunderstanding of our political attitude in this case.” The 
judgement on the Laodiceans is worth remembering. 


Economic Unpleasantness 


Economic events, as is well known, never attract popular attention 
until they become so unpleasant that they cannot be ignored. Thag 
being so, it is doubtful whether the export figures for the month of 
April will be taken to be sufficiently startling to shock the man in the 
street out of his congenital fecklessness in these matters. But the 
drop of £22,500,000 compared with the March figure is serious. 
Nobody should underestimate its seriousness. The President of the 
Board of Trade certainly shows no signs of doing so. His speech 
at the banquet given by the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce to 
mark the British Industries Fair, although it never really struck at 
the root of the trouble, plainly recognised its existence. This is the 
worst piece of news about exports since the war. Taking the past 
two and a half years as a whole, there has been steady progress. The 
tendency has been firmly upwards, though there have been occasional 
interruptions. But there has been no set-back as marked as that 
which took place last month—not even in February, 1947, the month 
of the fuel crisis. What was more, imports did not fall greatly, and 
consequently the deficit on the balance of trade was heavy. There 
is no way of explaining away the bad news. ‘None of the usual 
statistical anodynes will work ; exports per working day were 3.4 per 
cent. lower than in March. None of the special explanations—such 
as the fact that there was a reaction after the special effort to boost 
exports to South Africa in March—is sufficient. None of the 
restrictions and other trade barriers which we are encountering in 
foreign markets is likely to come down. Competition from other 
exporters whose costs and prices are lower than ours—from 
Americans and Canadians for example—is likely to become keener 
as time goes on. Already we are priced out of a number of overseas 
markets. Opponents of the Government’s policy of devoting scarce 
resources to luxuries we cannot afford have long been prophesying 
an unpleasant awakening. It looks as if the awakening is near. 


Politics Over Steel 

The Government has never had the technical knowledge which is 
essential if the steel industry is to be discussed intelligently. The 
Iron and Steel Bill is a political symbol advanced for political 
reasons and supported only with political arguments.—and those of 
the most irresponsible and question-begging kind. The debate on 
the Third Reading, which was completed on Monday, was punctuated 
by interruptions and points of order. There was not a single 
passage in the closing speech of the Minister of Supply which was 
free from distortion, false emphasis and mischievous provocation. 
The Opposition, weak and depressing as its performance has been 
in the debate on this crucial Bill, has been quite unfairly taunted 
with having very few positive improvements to suggest. The 
question of improvement is irrelevant. The Bil! should never have 
existed. Abolition is the only possible improvement. This Bill will 
do nothing to increase the production of steel, to reduce costs, oF 
to improve the organisation of the industry. But it has an enormous 
potentiality for wasting time, and the worst is still to come. The 
Bill goes to the Lords, where it will be debated in a fortnight’s 
time. Sooner or later the Lords will come into direct collision 
with the Government. And at that point, since the public has 
become tatalistic about the Bill, it is perfectly possible that the 
future of the House of Lords will become the main issue. No doubt 
the Lords have a sufficiently lively sense of responsibility to try 1¢ 


avoid that. Indeed the instinct of self-preservation itself might divert 


them from such a position. But nothing can bring the question 
back to the really relevant point, which is the efficiency of the steel 
industry. So far it has been politics first and steel second. Now it 
will be politics first and steel nowhere. 
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Miners’ Coal 

It is perfectly possible that a fair solution could be found for 
the strike in the Lancashire coalfield. That is not to say that the 
miners’ claim for free coal for their own use should be granted. 
Such a claim, as the Coal Board has pointed out, and as the miners 
well know, is merely a disguised demand for more pay. What is 
more, the whole practice of granting concessionary coal, widespread 
as it is, is lithe more than a late survival of the bad old system of 
“truck” payments, and it will be best for all concerned if it can 
be reduced rather than extended. But on the other hand there is 
nothing much to be said for the Coal Board’s contention that the 
subject of wage-increases for the Lancashire miners is closed because, 
by an arrangement made in 1944, the differences of rates between 
the various districts cannot be altered. Such an arrangement appears 
to be unduly rigid, particularly since many Lancashire miners have 
been producing coal more efficiently than miners in other fields. 
In fact neither side can settle this question satisfactorily without 
facing the real issues. If the pay of the Lancashire miners must be 
discussed, then let it be discussed without resort either to irre- 
sponsible strikes or to legal fictions. It is completely inexcusable 
that miners should be idle—with the assent, be it noted, of their 
trade unien—and that many thousands of tons of coal should be 
lost, while an argument goes on in completely unreal terms. But 
that is not the whole lesson of this strike. That lies deeper, in the 
complete absence of a will to understanding between the miners 
and the Coal Board (that symbol of the long-desired nationalisation), 
and in the very existence of a strike in this key industry at a time 
when the interests of the workers are said to be identical with those 
of the Government. We must have plentiful coal for home use and 
for export. Instead we have not enough for prosperity but just 
enough to forestall a public outcry. And then the Lancashire miners 
decide to strike—against their agreements, against the country and 
against reason, 


Tidier Drinking 

The earlier stages of the Licensing Bill were overshadowed by 
the controversy concerning the extension of State control of the 
sale of alcohol to the new towns, in which proposal certain defenders 
of liberty thought they saw the thin end of the wedge of national- 
isation, The last stages have in turn been overshadowed by an 
altercation over the Home Secretary’s decision to permit night-clubs 
to remain open for the sale of drink until half-past-two in the 
morning. In the earlier case the matter was closed by an amend- 
ment which made it quite clear that the Government did not intend 
to make the new towns the nucleus for an expanding area of State 
management. In the later case it was decided that the concession 
was necessary in the interests of foreign tourists and in recognition 
of the rights of those who genuinely need to drink at peculiar hours. 
Nobody seemed disposed to argue that the concession was any 
compliment to the intelligence and taste of the drinkers concerned, 
but the clause passed just the same. It so happens that these 
arguments, one of which was on too wide a plant and the other too 
narrow, have obscured the merits of a Bill which, taken as a whole, 
is a very useful piece of tidying-up. Part II of the Bill seems 
likely to pull together some odd threads of the law concerning 
the constitution and procedure of licensing authorities. The rather 
ridiculous anomaly whereby public houses in different London 
boroughs closed at different times has been ended, and the nightly 
race of the more determined drinkers to the places where drinking 
went on for an extra half-hour will be run no more. There is an 
excellent clause, which is worthy of general application, whereby 
persons under eighteen will not be employed in bars under State 
management. And there are a number of other sensible improvements. 








Mr. James Pope-Hennessy having relinquished the literary editor- 
ship of the Spectator in order to devote himself entirely to writing, 
Mr. Derek Hudson has been appointed Literary Editor as from May 
t6th. Mr. Hudson, who has been for many years on the staff of 
The Times, is the author of works Thomas Barnes, Martin 
Tupper and many others 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE Steel Bill is the last of the great measures of nationale 

isation which this Government is introducing, and it was not 

surprising that it received its third reading on Monday in @ 

rowdy House. Mr. Strauss, the Minister in charge, must have had 

to scrap at least half his speech to make room for wholly unnecessary 

points of order from the Opposition, and even when he resumed 
scarcely anyone could hear a word he said. 
* * * * 

More surprising was the fact that for most of the debate there 
was a very thin attendance, and it was not until the last quarter of 
an hour that the benches filled up. Some people put this down to the 
effect of the guillotine, but Labour Members take a different view, 
It is a fact that the Steel Bill is the only measure of nationalisation 
which has not at some time in the past received some measure of 
support from Conservative politicians or business men, and the only 
one therefore on which the cleavage between the parties has been 


fundamental and irreconcilable. After a time, therefore, further 
argument on the main principles became futile. 
2 * * * 


The use of the guillotine requires more dispassionate consider- 
ation than it has received. The Conservative Party have the 
advantage that their programme of legislation would be less likely 
to contain mammoth Bills of the kind this Government has passed, 
and their need for a guillotine would be correspondingly smaller. 
But Parliamentary time under any Government is likely to be 
overburdened and the use of the guillotine may at any time be 
essential. Under a guillotine an Opposition may choose one of two 
courses. It may decide on obstruction, and spend so much time 
on a few clauses that the majority go undebated ; or it may work 
out a schedule which ensur?s the minimum of repetition and some 
discussion of every clause. 

* + 7 2 

In this Parliament the Opposition, qujte legitimately, has chosen 
the first course, going so far, as Mr. Strauss pointed out, as to spend 
many hours on amendments which were agreed between the parties 
beforehand. No one who has sat on a Committee under the 
guillotine could claim that an immense amount of time has not been 
wasted. The real question, to be decided in future Parliaments, 
is whether obstruction is the most effective form of opposition. 

* * * * 

Fridays are apt to be informal and surprising. Last Friday, after 
a decorous legal exchange between the Attorney-General and Sir 
David Maxwell-Fyfe, and some veteran back-slapping by Me. 
Glenvil Hall and Lord Winterton, the few Members who stayed to 
the end heard one of the most irresponsible speeches of the session 
from Mr. Geoffrey Cooper. Having stated that there was a syndicate 
which made it its business to get licences and “ sanctions ” on behalf 
of clients, he seemed unwilling to give particulars except on con- 
dition that a public enquiry be held. This amounted to political 
blackmail and he was properly castigated both by Members of his 
own side and by the responsible Minister 

7 - * ” 


1eted out 


Similar castigation might have been n in another quarter 
on Wednesday when the subject of Ireland was under discussion, 
but the mood of the House was as restrained as Mr. Cooper had 
been wild. Members on all sides resented the speeches which had 
been made in the Dail the day before as an attempt to intimidate 
the British Parliament ; as one Member put it, “If the Irish start 
meddling in our internal politics, let them remember that two can 


play at that game.” 


* 7 * * 
But on the floor of the House speeches were restrained and 
many of those who felt that by upholding the Parliament of 
far 


Northern Ireland they were supporting a constitution which is 
from democratic restrained from open opposition. The realisation 
that the question of Ireland cannot be settled by votes at Westminster 
is perhaps the best hope of an eventual settlement. As Mr. Eden 
said, the solution must be worked out in Dublin and Belfast. 


A. M. C. 
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THE NEW 


OR the opening of a new chapter it essentially is, which is 
signalised by the disappearance of the Iron Curtain across 
Germany and the imminent endorsement by the Western 

Military Governors of the new West German constitution success- 
fully formulated at Bonn. Much, no doubt, is still uncertain. 
We do not know what are the motives that prompted Russia’s 
decision to end the blockade of Berlin ; we do not know whether 
the Foreign Ministers’ conference when it meets ten days hence 
will achieve genuine progress or end once more in deadlock ; 
we do not know what capacity the new Government of Western 
Germany will show to administer the affairs of the fifty mullion 
persons under its jurisdiction. We do not know whether the 
old spirit or a new spirit is dominant in Germany ; we do not 
know what steps towards re-establishing the unity of the country 
will be practicable or wise. In the face of all these uncertainties 
an immense responsibility is thrown on the Western Foreign 
Ministers. They must, as M. Schuman said on Wednesday, give 
Russia, m her apparently changed mood, full credit for good 
intentions unless and until she demonstrates their absence. They 
must assume the Germans to be capable for the first time in their 
history of governing themselves on democratic lines, and offer 
the democratic leaders a support to which no one can take 
exception as implying either direction or patronage. Just though 
the grounds for immediate optimism are, there is still as much 
chance on a longer view of things going wrong as of going right. 
Skill and courage, vigilance and determination on the part both of 
the Western Allies and the German leaders will be needed if the 
new chapter is, indeed, to be the opening of a new volume. 

The motives for Russia’s abandonment of the blockade are, as 
has been said, obscure. No doubt a number of factors contributed 
—the unbelievable success of the air-lift ; the admirable firmness 
and solidarity of the people of Western Berlin ; the marked con- 
trast between the relative prosperity of Western Germany and the 
growing impoverishment of Eastern Germany ; the evidence given 
by the belated success at Bonn that a Government representing 
two-thirds of the population of Germany would soon be in being, 
no matter how completely the remaining third was cut off by 
force majeure. So far as these motives have operated, the result 
is satisfactory. For Russia to have recognised hard facts at last 
does her no discredit. There will certainly be no disposition on 
the Western side to speak of the new development in terms of 
victory or defeat. If Russia has decided, for whatever reason, that 
co-operation is better than antagonism—as some indications at 
Moscow, at Geneva and at Berlin suggest that she may have—she 
will find on the part of the three Foreign Ministers a ready response. 
But there can be no relaxation of vigilance. Russia is as enigmatic 
as ever. She talks with one voice at Lake Success, another at 
Geneva, and others at Berlin and Moscow. It is always possible 
that the Kremlin has decided that Asia offers better prospects 
for Communism than Western Europe and is preparing to exert 
jts major effort there. It may even have decided to put its faith 
in permeation of Western Germany by Communist doctrine once 
the batrier between east and west is removed. The danger of 
that happening is in fact negligible. Hatred of Russia is by all 
accounts greater in the zone she dominates than in the trizone of 
the west. There will be no Russo-German détente. 

rhat assertion is subject to one proviso. If Germany proved 
incapable of assimilating democracy, if in years to come some 
dominant personality acquired autocratic power, under whatever 
name, then the kind of unholy alliance struck in August, 1939, 
might conceivably be struck again. That such a thing could happen 
is improbable in the extreme. The Western Allies would be com- 
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pelled to check the first visible movement in that direction, if 
need be by force. Any road leading that way must be inexorably 
barred. Fortunately there is no reason to believe that any but 
a handful of Germans are looking that way at all. The demo. 
cratic principle has been, at any rate experimentally, accepted, 
It is on that that the Bonn constitution is based, and to that 
constitution in its final form no exception can be taken. But it 
is necessary to remember that democracy has never taken root 
in Germany ; for none of the administrations that replaced one 
another in swift succession under the short-lived Weimar Con- 
stitution could be said to possess any roots at all. Conditions 
are in various respects moré favourable today. Western Germany 
has been far less disturbed in the four years after the second 
war than in the four years after the first. There has been no 
embittered controversy over reparations, no inflation comparable 
with what Germany underwent in the early twenties, no sanctions 
like the French occupation of the Ruhr in 1923. What is more, 
the Western Allies have learned something since 1918. It was 
charged against them, with some justice, that just when democratic 
leaders in Germany desperately needed support from the Allies 
they were met instead with demands which were plainly incapable 
of fulfilment. That mistake will not be repeated. Mr. Bevin has 
stated his desire—and it is equally Mr. Dean Acheson’s and M. 
Schuman’s—to see an independent democratic Germany taking 
her rightful place as an equal in the Council of Europe and other 
international bodies. And there will be no attempt to put her 
at a disadvantage in the markets of the world. 


But Germany, particularly at this critical moment when the 
new chapter is opening for her above all nations, must recognise 
her obligations in the world in which she is regaining her status. 
Her past does not inspire confidence. She has yet to demonstrate 
convincingly that she has turned her face resolutely and for ever 
from the régimes of 1914 and 1939. The recent speech of Dr. 
Adenauer, the President of the Bonn Assembly, at Berne, when he 
claimed that in 1945 only the German army, not the German 
people, was defeated, was one discouraging sign. The resolution 
passed by the Diet of the Land of North Rhine-Westphalia on 
Tuesday, recommending the withdrawal of all forces of occupation 
from Germany (which is just what the Russians are likely to 
propose, and what every responsible German secretly dreads, what- 
ever concessions he may decide to make publicly to a short-sighted 
popular demand) is another. There will be no withdrawal of the 
Western forces of occupation. Would Dr. Schumacher, would Herr 
Arnold, would Dr. Adenauer, would Dr. Schmidt, like to see the 
Americans retire across the Atlantic? It is easy to pander to 
a growing nationalist spirit by-countenancing such a demand, 
profiting by the certainty that the Allies will not consider it, and 
throwing on them the odium of resisting it. So far as that is 
happening it argues an frresponsibility which bodes ill for the 
success of democracy in Germany. For democracy needs leaders— 
leaders who are at the same time servants—and who must have 
the courage when necessary to take an unpopular stand, Germany 
is short of leaders. There is a lost generation there as there is 
not here, for democracy was stifled from 1933 onwards. There 
was no training or practice in citizenship. The men who might 
have risen to power in a democratic state had no chance of rising 
at all. Now, when Germany needs them today, they are not there. 

This creates a formidable problem no less for the Allies than 
for Germany, and it is not made any simpler by the swiftness 
with which the average German passes from subservience in the 
day of defeat to assertiveness in the day of recovery. That evolu- 
tion is at present in full progress, and everything depends, for 
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Germany herself most of all, on whether it is checked when it has 
gone far enough, but not too far. One decisive factor will be the 
Germans’ capacity for political realism. The Germany of Hitler 
made the war. Germany, another Germany it may be, was defeated 
—both army and people, pace Dr. Adenauer. That is a fact in 
history and it must have certain consequences, one of them the 
continued presence for some time in Germany of Allied forces 
and some civilian elements. Germans must accept that, and 
will recognise if they are wise that the fact provides opportunities 
of personal contact and co-operation in the future. On the Allies’ 
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side it must be made clear that there is not the smallest thought 
of holding a democratic Germany down. On the contrary, every- 
thing must be done to help her new Government to establish its 
authority and put Germany on an equal footing with her neigh- 
bours. The most effective step that could be taken would be to 
cancel all further dismantling and all further war-trials. The cen- 
tinuance of both may be justifiable. The continuance of either is 
inexpedient. What may have been psychologically unobjection- 
able in 1946 may be psychologically disastrous in 1949 and 1959. 
The new Government deserves a fair start with its new chapter. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


BSCENE,” says the Concise Oxford Dictionary—* repui- 
sive, filthy, indecent, lewd.” I looked up the definition 
in order to decide whether “obscene” was the just 
epithet to apply to the American novel The Naked and the Dead, 
to which some reference was made by my remplagant in this column 
last week. And since a great part of the book is without any question 
repulsive, filthy, indecent and lewd—whether or not within the 
meaning of the law as well as of ordinary usage—there can certainly 
be no hesitation about calling it obscene. With those who claim that 
the book possesses certain literary qualities I do not disagree for a 
moment. Its description of the operations of American soldiers 
attacking a Japanese island is striking—well above the level of the 
average war-book. And the stark crudity of the language in this 
sphere needs little apology. But that is not the outstanding feature 
of the book. The outstanding feature is its filth. No doubt American 
soldiers talk as these American soldiers are made to talk ; no doubt 
someone will be found to claim that a faithful and detailed repro- 
duction of the language of the barrack-room and the brothel is of 
some kind of literary or artistic benefit to mankind. No doubt some- 
one will ardently defend the technique of the author in taking each 
of his characters one by one and recounting, in terminology so esoteric 
as to be beyond the range of many readers, their various illicit sexual 
experiences. Ordinary people, with no pretence to puritanism, will, 
I imagine, feel primarily disgust at a book more intrinsically 
disgusting—apart from the purely military story—than any other 
I have ever read. It may do little actual harm. As someone has 
well said, its effect is emetic rather than aphrodisiac. But it is not 
encouraging to find a publisher willing to offer it for sale in this 
country and make money out of what, if such a thing as obscenity 
exists at all, is plain obscenity and nothing else. 

+ * + * 


oe 


I am very glad indeed to see that in an article in the News 
Chronicle Dr. Eric James, High Master of Manchester Grammar 
School, the largest and most important institution of its kind in 
the country, condemns categorically the Ministry of Education’s new 
General School Examination, and more particularly the provision 
that no boy shall take the examination below the age of 16, shortly 
to be raised to 17. Dr. James makes the sound point that what 
the nation needs above all things are the services of gifted individuals 
and that this is the right way to stunt them. He further suggests, 
very rightly, that the best we can hope for is a closer co-operation 
than ever between schools and universities—which must mean in 
this matter co-operation against the Ministry of Education. That is 
not an encouraging prospect. Has not Mr. Tomlinson the strength of 
mind to recognise that he was wrongly advised by the Secondary 
Schools Examination Council, and open discussions on the whole 
matter with the teaching profession ? 

* * * * 


Dr. Harold Laski is having a rather chequered time in the United 
States. Arriving there early last month he was sent a “ foreign-agent 
registration ” form and asked to answer the various questions therein 
contained. A few days later this was withdrawn with apologies— 
which, I think, were called for. Then the use of a hall at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, where the Harvard Law School Forum had arranged 
a lecture for him, was refused, Mayor Neville describing Dr. Laski 
as “ pro-Communist, anti-Catholic and anti-religious.” The latter 
he may or may not be ; pro-Communist I should say he certainly is 


not—though there may be some excuse for misconception on the 
point. Before that, two lectures he was to have given at Los Angeles 
and Berkeley under the auspices of the University of California were 
cancelled, for reasons which sound a little unconvincing. One of 
Dr. Laski’s sponsors denounced the cancellation as an infringement 
of academic freedom.” It is hard to disagree with him. At the same 
time I question whether Dr. Laski’s transatlantic excursions promote 
Anglo-American amity very markedly. 
* 7 * . 

Followers of cricket who were thrilled by the spectacle of the 
Cambridge batsmen J. G. Dewes and G. H. G. Doggart beating 
the English record for a second-wicket stand, by scoring 429 last 
Saturday, looked forward with eagerness to seeing the two, both still 
not out, proceed to break the world record on Monday—which 
needed only 27 runs more. What could have been more startling 
or more discomfiting than the announcement on Monday morning 
that the Cambridge captain had decided to declare? Apparently 
the two unbeaten batsmen were asked if they wanted to go on, and 
said No. It seems a pity. No doubt from the point of view of 
winning the match the right course was to put Essex in at once and 
hope to get them out twice before Tuesday evening. But a world- 
record would have been worth the difference between a win and a 
draw—and in fact, as it was, this match was only drawn. 

* * - * 


Mr. Churchill’s reputation outside this country is something 
remarkable. German youth, a prominent German told me the other 
day, is really fired by the idea of a United Europe. “But,” I said, 
“isn’t that odd, seeing that the great apostle of the European move- 
ment is Churchill, Germany’s chief opponent ?” On the contrary, 
I was assured emphatically, Churchill was highly popular in Germany, 
as the leader of the movement which smashed the Nazi régime ; if 
Mr. Churchill were to come to Germany he would find an audience 
of 15,000 in the speaker’s own city at any moment. Why not? 

« * * . 

Nationalisation projects are raising delicate questions of protocol. 
The Prudential Assurance Company has been arranging a celebra- 
tion to which it attached considerable importance, and to which it 
invited various Cabinet Ministers, from the Prime Minister down- 
wards. None of them found it possible to accept. A distinguished 
Judge was also among the guests desired. He, with legal acumen, 
realised the delicacy of the situation, and with judicial discretion 
decided he had better not be there. Not perhaps precisely limitation 
on freedom of speech, but certainly limitation on freedom of con- 
viviality. Even that shrinkage is to be regretted. 

: * 7 + * 

How many bricks is the trade unionist bricklayer permitted by the 
established custom of the union to lay a day? I see that the Mayor 
of Margate gives the figure at 300. I understood myself that it 
was 320. I know of a bricklayer who on a straight run regularly 
lays 1,000. He is not a union member and his employer pays him 
nearly double the union wage. But he lays much more than double 
the union tale of bricks. 

- * 7 * 

The present shortage of sardines, said Mr. Strachey on Monday, is 
due to failure in the Portuguese fishing last year. Is Portugal really 
qualified for inclusion in the Atlantic Pact if she can’t catch sardines 
in the Atlantic ? JANUS. 
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GERMAN IMPRESSIONS 


By WILSON HARRIS 


UPERFICIAL impressions inevitably. No one even semi-stable 

mentally would take it on him to dogmatise about Germany 

on the strength of a week in the Rhineland. But knowledge 
of a foreign country, in default of long residence there, is gained 
best by asking the right questions of the right people, and I can 
at least claim that for seven days last week I was not merely persis- 
tently but pestilentially interrogative. And to talk to Dr. Adenauer 
at the Parliamentrath at Bonn; to Herr Arnold, the Minister- 
Prasident of the Land of North-Rhine Westphalia, with its 12 million 
inhabitants, at Diisseldorf; with Dr. Boeckler (Doctor honoris 
causa), the veteran and immensely influential trade-union leader ; 
with General Bishop, the Regional Commissioner of North-Rhine 
Westphalia ; and not least with the Kreis Regional Officers, who come 
more than anyone else in touch with the ordinary German—to talk 
to these and various other people does shed considerable light on 
questions on which I personally needed light, and possibly some 
readers of this article do too. 

Let me say at once that none of the views expressed here must 
be fathered on any of the persons I have mentioned. I have simply 
listened to them, balanced one opinion against another, and formed 
my own conclusions, right or wrong. The first conclusion—and 
there can be no question about the accuracy of that—is that the 
economic condition of Western Germany has improved incredibly 
since the currency reform of last June. Testimony on that point is 
unanimous, and the rise in morale is hardly less noteworthy than 
the rise in the standard of living. Again and again I was told that 
the shop-windows filled with goods literally overnight—goods that 
had been unsaleable because there was no currency worth having to 
buy them with. There is no doubt that the average upper and 
middle-class German is living better today than the Englishman in 
Germany—partly, but only partly, because no Englishman is allowed 
to buy food or clothes in German shops ; even if he could, the official 
rate of exchange, which values the mark at Is. 6d., would make 
prices prohibitive. With the working classes things are not so good, 
but prices are tending to fall, and I found my German chauffeur sur- 
prisingly indisposed to complain. The trade unions, which in 
Germany are far from revolutionary, have shown considerable 
restraint in refraining from pressing for higher wages. 

But in one respect conditions are still shocking. Nothing strikes 
the casual visitor more forcibly than the state of the bombed cities—~ 
Cologne, Essen, Diisseldorf, parts of Aachen, or of villages like 
Julich and Duren, which were practically wiped out. Hardly any- 
thing seems to have been done—though no doubt more has been 
done than appears—even to clear the sites. The Oberburgermeister 
of Duisburg told me they were making a beginning of clearing the 
rubble—making a beginning four years after the end of the war. 
And hardly any house-building is going on. Hotels, restaurants, 
cinemas, shops—yes. But not houses. There are hard material 
reasons for that apparently cynical procedure. Capital and credit 
are very short in Germany, and no new houses can be let at an 
economic rent. Money must therefore be put into anything that 
will yield a return. Local authorities can do little, because they 
cannot afford to borrow at rates far exceeding any rents they could 
get from any houses they built. 

So the piles of rubble remain and cellar-life still continues on a 
deplorable scale. At Cologne (population before the war 650,000 ; 
population when the Americans entered 40,000; population today 
$50,000), where they are doing some clearing, a bit of an American 
one-seater fighter was discovered last week; further excavation revealed 
the rest of the machine and the skeleton of the pilot. In Essen you 
sce a doorway down steps at the bottom of a smashed house, 
epparently uninhabitable. But the dark cellar is inhabited, possibly 
by a family, possibly by a single person. In Aachen the immense air- 
paid shelters (which make our own look like things of cardboard) 


have been fitted up as dwelling-houses, partly with dormitories, 
partly with little cell-like rooms. In one I found a woman past 
middle-age, clean and well-looking, with all her worldly possessions 


crowded in a space certainly no more than 12 by 8 On the bed 
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Sat a motionless figure, utterly regardless of any visitors entering 
“He has been blind for two years and a half,’ we were told. So 
there he just sat. There, no doubt, he is just sitting at this moment, 
It was a sight not easily to be forgotten. 

But some building is under way. At Essen, in particular, the Coal 
Commission (appropriately housed in a former Krupp’s fantastic 
palace, in the midst of woods, out of sight of any mine) is getting 
blocks of flats built for miners, and in addition many—unmarried men 
or the married with families elsewhere—are in former prisoner-of-war 
camps, where conditions have been made tolerable, but not much 
more than tolerable. And in Essen, too, blocks of wooden three. 
room houses, comparing very favourably with our temporary houses, 
are going up fast. In Aachen students in one case and apprentices 
and working-lads in the other have literally taken things—spades and 
bricks (from the rubble) and mortar—into their own hands and built 
themselves rather rough-and-ready, but perfectly serviceable, hostels 
out of bombed buildings. And, of course, the Rhine bridges have 
for the most part been rebuilt. Bonn is still bridgeless and dependent 
on a ferry, but place like Diisseldorf and Cologne have provided for 
their immediate needs. 

So much for the material side. What is more important is the 
general spirit and temper of the people. About that conclusions 
must be less confident, for there may be more below the surface than 
appears. But it seems clear that there is no particular resentment 
against the presence of Allied troops, so far at any rate as the British 
Zone is concerned. Little, in fact, is seen of the troops, who for the 
most part are quartered outside the cities rather than in them. And 
one thing seems clear. If the Russians should propose the with. 
drawal of the forces of occupation the Germans themselves will be 
secret, if not open opponents of the idea ; for the present, at any rate, 
they are anxious above all things that the British and Americans 
shall stay where they are; to the French I think they attach less 
importance. There is not enough intermingling between British, 
e.g., Control Commission officials, and Germans, for a variety of 
reasons, not in the aggregate convincing. The Kreis Regional 
Officers are doing what they can, and incidentally spending money 
out of their own pockets on entertaining for which they ought to be 
given a specific allowance ; and in most cities Anglo-German clubs 
called Die Briicke (The Bridge) are being opened. Much is hoped 
of them, but so far they seem to be more used by Germans who want 
to learn English than by Germans getting on terms with English 
people. 

Over all this certain shadows hang. One is lack of credits ; that will 
no doubt right itself in time. Another is the frontier rectifications. 
They are trifles in themselves, affecting only ten or twelve thousand 
people, and if they had been carried out three years ago the changes 
would have worried no one. But to curtail German territory now, 
just when Western Germany is pulling herself together, is causing 
bitter resentment—most particularly against the Dutch. If this was 
not to be done quickly, as it was not, it would much better have not 
been done at all. That applies with a hundred times more force to 
dismantling—démontage, as it is called. The effect of démontage 
four years after the end of the war is going to be incalculably 
detrimental. It is quite true that the list of condemned concerns has 
been reduced radically, and that in some cases a good deal of Anglo- 
German co-operation exists. At Krupp’s works at Essen—extending 
over eight square miles in the centre of the city—you can stand in 
a central tower and look down on an indescribable devastation. 
There buildings over 60 per cent. damaged are to be destroyed. Many 
which are harmless, like the locomotive works, are to go back to the 
Germans, in many cases after the machinery has been removed for 
reparations, Others, containing what are called “ obnoxious features,” 
are to be condemned, and an Anglo-German committee is at work, 
apparently fairly harmoniously, deciding what are obnoxious features 
and what are not. 

But the crux of the whole thing is the final list of nine great 
concerns (6 steel and 3 chemical) which stand condemned. They 
are only nine out of 167, but I was told, rightly or wrongly, that in 
productive capacity they represent 90 per cent. of the whole. The 
list, let it be admitted, has been whittled down and down, but the 
case for whittling it away altogether at this ume of day seems to me 
to be overwhelming. No one seems to consider what the effect of the 
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destruction of the great steel works and foundries at Hamborn and 
Duisburg, at Diisseldorf, and Bochum, is going to mean to the 
new West German Government. The dismantling will take at least 
two years—some say longer. At Hamborn 6,000 men will be 
thrown out of employment, for the works are busy on perfectly 
peaceable production. The same with the others. Of course the 
capacity for military production is there, but so long as the Western 
Allies have powerful air forces and Germany has none what is 
the real relevance of half a dozen steel plants? And for that 
matter has Germany first priority as potential opponent ? ‘Today 
the Germans, who bitterly resent what is happening, can only 
protest impotently to the Allies. In three months’ time they will 
appeal to their own new Government, and go on appealing to 
it and assailing it through precisely the period in which it is of vital 
importance that that Government should acquire authority and show 
itself effectively representative of the German people. Its only 
course will be to range itself against the Allies in this matter. If 
its appeals to London and Washington are rejected what will be 
left of its authority in Western Germany ? What are said to be 
final decisions have been taken. Final or not, they should even now 
be revoked. To start the new Government under this fatal handicap 
would be disastrous folly. 


THE MOOD OF EIRE 


By RAWLE KNOX 

Dublin 

OR their Spring Show the Royal Dublin Society had a whole 
week of fine weather, and the republican capital relaxed into 

even broader smiles than usual. This show has not the social 

airs of its August big brother, but it interprets more honestly the 
sensitivity of the nation’s purse. The country comes burstingly to 
town. Ruddy faces, bright homespuns and delightful dialects issue 
from every public house to converge at Ballsbridge ; the womenfolk 
have obviously been studying what Dublin will wear this spring. 

Business was reported better than ever, both in sales of livestock 
and of machinery. Rustic heads were scratched before the Ministry 
of Agriculture’s diagrammatic explanation of the best way to reclaim 
waste bogland ; old members “ bravoed” and young boys whooped 
as Miss Iris Kellett, with easy grace, again won everything worth 
winning in the horse jumping. The sun was in his heaven, the 
Minister of Finance had just reduced income tax by sixpence (to 
6s. 6d. in the £), the draw for the Irish Hospitals Derby Sweep 
was at hand, the tricolour was unfurled. Everyone should have 
been happy. 

In truth, everyone was—save the politicians; they were savage. 
Mr. Attlee had chosen that very week to introduce his Ireland 
Bill, guaranteeing the status quo of the Six Counties so long as the 
Northern Ireland Parliament wished it so, and condemnation streaked 
through the printing presses of the twenty-six counties. “Hand 
of Friendship Dashed Aside” shouted the Sunday Independent. 
(The British might be excused for failing to notice this hand ; it 
is so often held behind the back while an open palm is extended 
to receive the Six Counties.) Mr. de Valera called on the Irish 
the world over to resist this British act of aggression. Mr. Costello 
tabled a resolution by which Dail Eireann repudiated the claim 
of the British Parliament to enact legislation affecting Ireland’s 
territorial integrity, and called upon the British Government and 
people to end the present occupation of “our” six north-eastern 
counties. Mr. Norton, the Labour leader, accused the British 
Socialist Government of handing the North over to the Tories. 
(Though after the annihilation of the Ulster Labour Party— 
who anyway declared themselves for Partition—at the recent 
elections it would indeed be hard to hand it over to anyone else.) 

However, the Irish Times, many of whose readers are still bitter 
over what they regard as the Fine Gael party’s breach of faith by 
suddenly breaking frem the Commonwealth, stood aloof. “ We hope,” 
began one editorial, “that Mr. Costello is satisfied with his 
handiwork.” The same paper also pointed out the now almost 
submerged fact that in 1925 the Irish Free State officially recognised 
the legal existence of the Six Counties as a separate State and that 
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“thereafter, for some twenty-three years, little or nothing wa3 
heard about partition, save at election times, when pious hopes were 
expressed by candidates of all parties”; that since Mr. de Valera’s 
defeat last year he had instituted such a competition in perfervid 
nationalism that he had driven Mr. Costello into becoming a 
republican and Sir Basil Brooke into asking Britain to guarantee 
his State. It might have added that the new Ireland Bill made little 
practical difference to the situation. All responsible Southern 
leaders have eschewed force as a means to end Partition. There 
remains persuasion; and that weapon has always been available. 
But Irish persuasion seems to consist of taunts at a distance. Mr. 
Costello has never met Sir Basil Brooke, and shows no indication 
of doing so. 


The voice of the Irish Times was lonely and aloof. The Ireland 
Bill has driven the South’s political parties into an embrace, how- 
ever brief, that would have seemed more comely on Easter Monday, 
when the Republic was declared. On that occasion Mr. de Valera 
was looking for a tent in which to sulk, believers in the Common- 
wealth connection were grumbling at Mr. Costello, and believers 
in the thirty-two county republic were asking whither Mr. MacBride 
had thrown his principles. The vast and jolly crowd that gathered 
to herald the birth of the new State was looking for pleasure first, 
and hardly waited to see politics come last. They bought their 
miniature tricolours from street vendors as others might their Cup 
Final favours. It is probable that the passionate Irish nationalists 
are today just as few as they were in 1916. But nearly everyone is 
patriot enough to believe the nationalist claims are just. Propa- 
ganda alone has done much to concentrate this belief. Those who 
do not read Irish papers—and owing to the ease with which one can 
buy English papers here even the large numbers of English tourists 
do not often do so—cannot imagine the daily repetition of the same 
stale words about Partition, of every scrap of news than can bs 
tenuously linked to the subject. Pandit Nehru is welcomed to 
Dublin ; he is headlined for saying that he disapproved of the par- 
tition of India. Even Mr. Briscoe, so far as I know the only Jewish 
member of Dail Eireann, was featured when he spoke approving of 
the American plan to partition Palestine without forgetting to damn 
it in Ireland. (No one has yet objected to the partition of the 
Iberian Peninsula ; both Franco and Salazar get a good Press.) The 
Irish find the same bug in every unexpected crevice, with the result 
that ninety per cent. of Southerners believe, though they do not 
give the matter much thought, that the end of Partition will cure 
some national disease. 


Despite the tones of sincere passion which were pouring from 
the lips of Irish statesmen, it was last week becoming difficult to 
take these topsy-turvy Irish relationships seriously. Serjeant 
Sullivan definitely considered himself an Irish alien; Mr. Bernard 
Shaw for once was uncertain ; Messrs. Costello and MacBride were 
welcoming the fact that the British were making no radical 
alteration in the status of Irish citizens, while Mr. Frank McDermot 
had pointed out that logically, having made the final break, they 
should wish to be as alien as possible. Meanwhile certain prudent 
citizens of the Republic were applying for both an Irish and a British 
passport—there seems to be no difficulty about this—so as to be 
sure of a safe side to land upon. Ingenious Irishmen considered 
that, since the King had wished the new republic well, and since 
Mr. de Valera’s 1937 constitution embraced the whole of Ireland, 
Buckingham Palace must have recognised the thirty-two county 
republic. At the same time Mr. Peader Cowan wished to make an 
official protest about the proposed royal visit to that part of their 
national territory that lay in the Six Counties. Equally ingenious, 
if more materialistic, was a query about the stamp duty. According 
to the Constitution all Irishmen are citizens of the Republic ; but 
whereas twenty-six-county men pay only § per cent. stamp duty, 
foreigners, including persons from the Six Counties, pay 25 per cent 
There was still more talk about British troops occupying Northern 
Ireland; but at a Dublin reunion of an Ulster regiment the 
Colonel-in-Chief congratulated the South on providing so large 
a percentage of their recruits—presumably to occupy the North for 
Britain. Irish Army officers who went to Britain to buy arms and 
equipment reported that the British (though aggressors) were willing 











enough to supply their needs, but had not yet entirely done so 
owing to steel shortages. 

The great majority of the country, however, unaffected by the 
dizziness of politics, were attending to realities, as was demonstrated 
by the business done at the Spring Show. The Minister of Agri- 
culture had initiated a fifty-million-pound scheme to revitalise the 
agricultural land of Ireland. Great plans for afforestation had been 
outlined. Mr. Norton, Minister for Social Welfare, indicated that 
he would soon publish a White Paper on his long-awaited scheme 
for social security. The Erne electrification scheme (which will 
supply power both sides of the border and so be as gocd an anti- 
Partitionist as anyone) has got under way again after suffering from 
Jabour shortages and strikes. In fact there was evidently still a 
stiff backbone to a country that has always suffered much from a 
rush of talk to the head. 


SHANGHAI NOW 
By PETER TOWNSEND 
Shanghai 

HE mud of the Yangtse delta was rich. Rice, wheat and 

beans flourished on it. Hemmed in by canals and water- 

ways, villages crowded each other for room. Off the islands 
at the mouth of the river and along the coast were good fishing- 
grounds that provided the tables of the prosperous city of Ningpo 
with freshly-caught sea delicacies, and sent dried clams and prawns 
and squid to inland markets. But the delta held something richer 
than mud. A hundred years ago its somnolence and quietude were 
broken. When in 1842 the 32-pounders of H.M.S. ‘ Nemesis’ 
silenced the forts at Woosung, twelve miles below Shanghai, the 
foundation of the city as one of the world’s great trading-centres 
was laid. 

By the turn of the century the city had come into its own. Its 
textiles and manufactures commanded huge eastern markets, and 
overfiowed into Europe. It acted as the emporium for central and 
western China. The treaty privileges secured by Britain, America and 
half a dozen other nations made it safe for trade against a turbulent 
hinterland. Yet already there were troubling rumours, and in the 
first three decades of the twentieth century they multiplied into 
certainties. Shanghai preserved its notoriety with pride, was as 
unrepentant as ever over its profits, but its confidence was disturbed. 

The Russo-Japanese War, ending in victory for Japan (though a 
victory qualified by the restraint laid on her by European Powers), 
spurred on the growing nationalism of the Chinese, and made them 
increasingly restive of foreign control. The First World War 
betrayed, even in the East, the conflicts among the Powers which 
apparently to outsiders had so amicably divided the spoils of trade. 
To the white man’s prestige the aftermath of war was even more 
damaging. The thousands of White Russians scouring the streets, 
opening and closing the doors of foreign hotels as doormen and not 
guests, begging from Chinese and Westerners alike, descending into 
brothels, opened the eyes of the Chinese to something they scarcely 
believed to exist—the poverty of the white man. Never afterwards 
were they quite so awed by the riches and comfort of the Shanghai 
foreigners. And in 1927 the then-revolutionary Kuomintang flooded 
the city with its nationalism and pride. 

Nor were there wanting evident signs of commercial strife. 
Japanese spinning-mills came to equal the British in the number of 
spindles ; then outstripped them. American concerns became more 
active, and the Americanisation of the Concessions, a factor from the 
very first easy-going days, increased. The Germans captured and 
held the dye-stuffs and medicine market, and found eager response 
among the Chinese because they no longer commanded extra- 
territorial privileges. Only the Russians had dropped out of the 
trade race, their privileges renounced in 1924, and the destitute 
refugees of the Revolution had to wait till the evenings, when offices 
and shops closed down, to conjure up memories of their former ways 
to blot out the unhappiness of the present. 

Few of the foreigners who worked in the bustling down-town 
section, and returned at night to their houses in the suburbs or 
in the quiet tree-lined streets of the French Concession, realised 
how near the city was to breaking»jpoint. Nor did the members of 
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the compradore class, whose interests had been so closely linked 
with foreign interests as to be almost indistinguishable, who 
had adopted western ways and dress (and many of them 
western languages), betray any foreknowledge. Yet when the 
Japanese (the very people whose activities in China so many 
Europeans had encouraged to restrain the rising “ cheekiness ” of the 
Chinese) walked unopposed into the Concessions in the winter of 
1941, the Shanghai of a hundred years was ended. The Chinese 
city, grown to a sprawling mass of buildings and shacks, was fought 
over, burned and bombed. The foreign Concessions fell, not with 
a bang, but a whimper. 

The post-war city of 1945 was a shadow of its former self. For 
three days after the Japanese surrender the inhabitants hung out 
the national flag and the flags of the Allies, in welcome to the Chung. 
king Government and the incoming Americans. Then, sobered by 
their first unpleasant encounters with Nationalist carpet-baggers, 
they curbed their enthusiasm and drew in their flags. And from 
that moment they were embroiled in the politics of civil war and 
the problems of China, and the troubles of European nations dropped 
to the back of their minds. When the foreign communities collected 
together, some back from overseas, some from local concentration 
camps, their old status was gone. Control of the Concessions, and 
with it virtual control of the whole city, had been given up, but in 
a way that brought them little compensatory goodwill. “ What is 
the value of a gift,” a Chinese wryly remarked when the unequal 
treaties were abrogated during the war, “ when the giver no longer 
owns the gift?” ‘To the Chinese the gesture which had helped to 
make the U.S.S.R. popular in the early “twenties appeared forced 
when the Allies had already lost the Concessions to the Japanese. 

The returning Old China Hand came up against a nationalism 
stronger than any he had known before. The initial Japanese defeats 
of British and American forces in the East, and the indignities 
inflicted on their prisoners, had put an end once and for all to the 
idea of the invincibility of the white man, however much the 
Chinese hated the Japanese for what they had done to China. He 
found also that his profits and comforts were gone. Even the 
ex-Concessions, their streets renamed—Avenue Edward VIIth after 
Chiang Kai-shek, the Bund after Sun Yat-sen, the new Chinese 
names already gaining familiarity on the fickle tongues of coolies 
and rickshaw men—and their sanitation and roads badly wanting 
repair, were unmanageable with traffic and jostling crowds. It hurt 
his pride. Trade never recovered to its pre-war level. Much of it 
was under the control of the Government. Much of it had been 
snatched from his hands by “favoured families.” Prices and 
quotations rose, and exchange-rates rarely kept even with them. 
Communications were bad, and taxes, levies and bureaucracy made 
business almost impossible. It hurt his pocket. The city’s reputa- 
tion as the Paris of the Orient, a city of sin, so valuable in attracting 
tourists, became a tawdry echo of the past. Even the Longest Bar 
in the World lost its attraction. For Shanghai had become a Chinese 
city, and would remain one. 

Lacking the stability of foreign currency to back it as in former 
years, the market reacted violently to the fluctuating fortunes of the 
Nationalists. As industry and exports languished, thé city took on 
more and more of the character of speculation. Crammed in 
between the race-course (whose sport had been banned by the 
municipal government) and the Bund, some hundreds of thousands 
lived on the fortunes and misfortunes of others. First they trafficked 
in commodities, in the basics of Chinese life—cotton, rice and oil. 
As hoarding became the only safe security they began to trade in 
the most easily hoardable commodities, American and Hongkong 
dollars and gold bars. Yet even foreign currency became undepend- 
able. Uncertain knowledge of Communist regulations and the 
inevitability of eventual Communist control turned their attention to 
silver. They lined the pavements, clinking old silver dollars, the 
currency of the Manchus and the early years of the Republic. 

Last year the country’s economy began to break in earnest. 
Preying on others became a prime industry in a Shanghai where 
factories were closing their doors or remaining open only because 
the Government forced them to keep open. The refugees who 
helped to swell the population, already ill-housed and ill-provided 
for, from its pre-war level of three million to an estimated six 
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million, would plunder the cotton-trucks as they pulled slowly over 
high bridges, or importune rickshaw passengers as they were held 
up by traffic lights at street corners. Insecurity seized everyone— 
the workers whose trade unions had been broken by the Govern- 
ment or diverted to official channels ; the rich whose steady ways 
had been interrupted for ten years ; the small merchants and intel- 
lectuals whose incomes had shrivelled ; even the “gangs,” whose 
leaders were growing older and weaker, and whose traditional 
perquisites were falling into the hands of Government officials. 
When, on the night of April 20th, the Communist armies began 
to ferry across the Yangtse river and strike across the marshy land 
to deliver the coup de grace, the city had already had enough. Its 
standard of living had dropped too low to be bearable. Its defend- 
ing troops, idly watching conscripted farmers digging trenches in the 
outskirts, were dispirited and solely interested in the chance of 
plunder. (Their commanding officers had already reserved their 
seats on planes and ships to Hongkong and Taiwan, to be on the 
safe side.) So the merchants took to clearing their debts in prepara- 
tion for a new start. The students hoped—though their hopes 
proved in vain and many of their numbers disappeared into prison 
camps—that the Nationalists would overlook them in their final 
clean-up, and went into the parks to practise songs of welcome to 
the oncoming Communist troops. And the workers organised to 
protect the factories, their rice-bowls, from last-minute destruction. 
All were watching the end of a chapter for Shanghai. The city 
which had tried to isolate itself from its surroundings was being 
drawn finally and completely into the economy and politics of China. 
With nearly fifty per cent. of all China’s industry south of the Great 
Wall inside its civic boundaries, with a monopoly of the export- 
import trade of the Yangtse Valley, the mud flats and minor port 
of a century ago, grown now to such a monstrosity that a Cobbett 
would find the word “ wen” bewilderingly insufficient, was returning 
to the hinterland. For the foreign communities, too, it was the end 
of a chapter. No one was caring much about their interests ; the 
pressure of events was too great. Their privileges were disappearing 
and the atmosphere of extra-territoriality that lingered after the 
Unequal Treaties were abrogated. Brusquely and with scant 
courtesy the white man was being relieved of one of his burdens. 


JENNER AND SMALLPOX 


By E. ASHWORTH UNDERWOOD 


HE recent deaths in this country of six persons who con- 

tracted smallpox while at sea is a timely reminder of the 

severity of the disease and of the grave risks which are 
run by those who contract it. In all, twelve cases occurred as a 
result of infection on the voyage, and of these six died. There is 
no infectious disease likely to attack the inhabitants of Western 
European countries which has a higher case mortality than this ; 
and the fact that very mild forms of smallpox do occur gives a 
sense of security which may be dangerous. The number of persons 
in this country—even including doctors and nurses—who have ever 
seen this severe type of disease is very small. Those who have will 
appreciate its loathsomeness and the comparative readiness with 
which the people of eighteenth-century England accepted the 
practice of inoculation—which bestowed upon each successfully 
inoculated individual an attack of the disease, quite often mild, but 
too frequently fatal. As an indication of the comparative popularity 
of this practice figures may be cited at random. For example, we 
may take two small towns in the county of Gloucestershire, in which 
vaccination was to be discovered later. In consequence of an epidemic 
of smallpox at Painswick in 1786, one doctor alone inoculated 738 
persons in five weeks. At Dursley in 1797 a doctor inoculated 
1,475 persons in three months. When it is remembered that each 
inoculated person could transmit smallpox to others, and hence 
was a focus of infection, the prospect appears rather grim. 

On Tuesday, May 17th, the bi-centenary of the birth of Edward 
Jenner will be celebrated. Hailed as the “ discoverer of vaccination,” 
Jenner had fame thrust upon him almost overnight, and there are 
few men in the annals of the history of medicine whose work has 
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been so much misunderstood. He has been the recipient of both 
extreme adulation and virulent abuse, and this occasion is fitting 
for a note on the man and his work. Edward Jenner, a son of the 
Rev. Stephen Jenner, rector of Rockhampton and vicar of Berkeley 
in Gloucestershire, was born on May 17th, 1749, at the Old Vicarage 
at Berkeley. After a good preliminary education he was taken from 
school at the age of thirteen, and during the next eight years he 
received a thorough practical training in the practice of medicine, 
aS apprentice to a surgeon at Sodbury. He then spent two years 
in Lendon in the coveted position of a house-pupil of the great 
John Hunter. Jenner had everything necessary to enable him to 
carve out a distinguished career in London. Instead, his love of the 
country and of his native town called him back to practise at 
Berkeley, and there—apart from brief intervals in London and 
numerous short visits to Cheltenham—he spent the remainder of his 
life. 

Jenner had a great interest in natural history, and his observation 
had been trained by his habits—and by John Hunter. During the 
next twenty years he corresponded frequently with Hunter, who 
encouraged him in natural-history pursuits, and badgered him for 
specimens of the most diverse kinds. It was mainly as a result of 
Hunter’s encouragement that Jenner undertook an investigation into 
the life and habits of the cuckoo. In 1788 his paper was read before 
the Royal Society and printed in its Philosophical Transactions. 
Jenner gave accurate data of the time of arrival of the cuckoo in 
Gloucestershire, the time of its departure, the number of eggs which 
it laid, their colour and size-relation to that of the eggs of the foster- 
parent. In particular he described the remarkable manner in which 
the young cuckoo clears the nest for itself. Although he was 
discredited in the nineteenth century, his rightness has since been 
proved by photography. Asa result of this investigation Jenner was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. 

It was a common belief among country-folk that a person who 
had had cowpox could not take smallpox, and it was later shown that 
a farmer—Benjamin Jesty—had inoculated his wife and children with 
cowpox to this end. But such observations had no practical conse- 
quences whatever. Jenner accumulated evidence that those who had 
had cowpox were immune to smallpox. He then succeeded in trans- 
mitting the cowpox virus to another individual from a natural case 
of cowpox in a human being. This had never been done before. He 
also transmitted the virus in this way to several individuals through 
succeeding ‘generations of the virus. At the end, the cowpox lymph 
was still able to protect against subsequent inoculation with smallpox 
matter. These results he published in his famous work, An Inquiry 
into the Causes and Effects of Variolae Vaccinae (1798). Though the 
observations were few, according to modern standards, the method— 
and, indeed, the whole idea—was quite new. In it was implied 
the wide range of the immunity methods of today. 

The method quickly became widely known, and vaccination was 
extensively practised in England. Within two years it had spread 
to the United States, France, Spain, Germany and other European 
countries, and was making headway in Asia. The Inquiry was 
translated into many languages. Jenner was given numerous honours. 
He continued his work, vaccinated large numbers of people 
gratuitously, attended meetings, and dealt with a very large corre- 
spondence on vaccine matters. This correspondence he kept up until 
his death, and, in his own words, he became “ the vaccine clerk of the 
whole world.” In 1802 Parliament voted him a grant of £10,000, 
and in 1806 a further £20,000. There is no doubt that his vaccina- 
tion work had involved him in considerable financial loss. He died 
at Berkeley on January 26th, 1823 

Jenner had many difficulties to overcome, and some could not 
have been surmounted with the knowledge of that time. It was, 
perhaps, unlucky that he was led to believe that an attack of cowpox 
would always give permanent immunity to smallpox. This is all the 
more remarkable, since he certainly knew that smallpox does not 
always give lasting protection against subsequent attacks. But the 
work which he did gave a rich harvest in his lifetime, and it is to 
his credit that his head remained unturned. He was a courteous 
country gentleman, and a man whose sole ambition, perhaps, was 
to be of some lasting benefit to the human race. 
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CHANGES IN BORNEO 


By LORD MILVERTON 


REAT changes have taken place in Borneo since the war and 

greater changes yet are pending. The former territory of 

North Borneo, with an area of 29,500 square miles and a 
population of 270,000, administered by the last of the Chartered 
Companies, has become a British Colony, the British Goverment 
having bought out the rights of the company. The island of 
Labuan, formerly Colonial territory uttached to Singapore, has been 
amalgamated with North Borneo. The adjoining territory of Sarawak 
(area §0,000 square miles, population 490,000), formerly a protected 
Kingdom under Rajah Brooke, has also been ceded to the British 
Government and the honourable and romantic connection of the 
Brooke family with this country has come to an cnd. The new 
Governor of Sarawak is also High Commissioner for the neighbouring 
Protected Malay State of Brunei, now the greatest oil-producer in 
the British Empire. The State of Brunei has an area of 2,226 square 
miles and a population of 48,000, rapidly rising as a result of the 
great oil industry. 

The old status of North Borneo and Sarawak, an anomaly living 
next door to an anachronism, has come to an end, which must have 
happened in time without the intervention of war and the need 
for material reconstruction. Ideas need reconstructing, too, and it 
seems clear that the constitution of two separate Governorships with 
e High Commissionership for Brunei cannot be a final or satisfactory 
arrangement. The problems of development and of making the 
Borneo territories self-supporting, of filling the empty spaces and 
encouraging production of all kinds, require unified executive 
authority—in short a Governor and High Commissioner of all British 
Borneo. The improvement of communications by sea, land and air 
demands an over-all authority charged with the task, as indeed does 
the effective use of the existing population and the control of immi- 
gration. Here, indeed, is a job in the grand old style calling for 
the best administrator the Colonial Service can produce, a man of 
vision and practical ability—a Bornean Lugard. 

For the moment the Bornean territories are free from the curse 
of political ideologies, and a wider scope than that of the present 
divisions will be likely to maintain this freedom. Furthermore 
Borneo had the advantage, which Malaya did not have, of 
witnessing the physical defeat of the Japanese. The atmosphere in 
North Borneo today is one of activity and hope. Schemes of many 
kinds, agricultural] and industrial, are being worked out and vary 
from hydro-electric proposals to mechanised rice-production. 
North Borneo has 26,000 square miles of timber, of which 9o per 
cent. lies under the British Borneo Company’s monopoly. No really 
reliable scientific information is available about this national asset, 
but one thing is certain ; the present stranglehold of one monopoly 
must be relaxed, just as in Sarawak steps must be taken to relax 
the effect of the oil company’s monopoly of prospecting rights and 
the consequent insecurity of all land-tenure. 

The crying need of both territories is reliable information about 
their own assets—the extent and value of timber, the quality of 
the soil and so forth. Excessive haste in development could do 
much harm, and it is desirable to avoid the loss of confidence 
which would result from hurrying into schemes without adequate 
reconnaissance. But the old laisser-faire attitude is no substitute 
for controlled and enterprising determination to move forward. One 
of the encouraging features of North Borneo development is the 
interest now being taken in the territory by the Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation. At the invitation of the North Borneo Govern- 
ment the Corporation has—in partnership with experienced 
American interests, through a British-registered subsidiary—taken 
over the ¢x-Japanese hemp estates near Tawao on the east coast. 
It is hoped to serve not only the interests of North Borneo but also 
vital Imperial interests by the development of a great hemp industry. 
In conjunction with these plans the Corporation is investigating 
other agricultural projects and hopes to make a considerable con- 
tribution to the prosperity of the country. 
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In this brief sketch of Borneo at the beginning of what is expected 
to be its renaissance period the writer is trying to c NVey some 
of the optimism which animates the group of officials and unofficial 
Europeans, Chinese and native races, who are quietly Setting 
about its rehabilitation. The way in which the ruined townships 
of Jesselton, Kudat and Sandakan have risen from their ashes ix 
a mark of faith in the future. Taxation has been increased 
income-tax and profits-tax have come to stay, and H.M. Treasury 
has given grants in aid. It is true that the future of rubber jg 
very uncertain, and the export tax has been reduced ; but perhaps 
a coalescing of scattered interests may make possible the standard. 
isation of quality without which it cannot compete with synthetic 
rubber. North Borneo is making headway with rehabilitation and 
with development, and if one becomes impatient with delays jp 
business and in Government offices it is well to remember tha 
large numbers of the English-speaking Asiatics, clerks and house. 
hold servants alike, were killed by the Japanese. It takes time jp 
build up efficient office staffs. Both in North Borneo and jp 
Sarawak there is a wise determination to make haste slowly. Steps 
are being taken to make the territory self-supporting in rice within 
the next five years, and before that pericd is up a great deal more 
will be known about the quality of the soil and the mineral assets, 

Communications are being dealt with by air and land. Malayan 
Airways is about to run a regular service from Singapore to Kuching, 
Labuan, Jesselton and Sandakan—no doubt with an ultimate exten- 
sion to Tawao. In North Borneo a regular road programme has beep 
initiated and ultimately Sandakan will have an overland link with 
Jesselton and the West Coast. The future capital of North Borneo is 
to be Jesselton, where the bulk of the trade now is and also most of the 
population. It has a hinterland and existing communications, both 
rail and road, whereas Sandakan is at present an isolated sea-pon, 
looking largely towards China. The future, no doubt, holds a 
bigger fate for Sandakan, which has one of the finest harbours in 
the world, a landlocked inlet of the sea fifteen miles by seven— 
strategically on the road from Hongkong to Australia, and com- 
mercially the future port of the east coast, where good land awaits 
agricultural development and magnificent forests await exploitation ; 
with the possibility of a great fishing industry as the Japanese 
proved in days gone by. Incidentally it is a curious indication of 
faith that there are now more Europeans engaged in commerce, 
industry and official work in North Borneo than at any previous 
period of its history. 

In Sarawak communications have always been based on rivers 
and the sea, and in the early future it is likely that development 
of internal communications will tend to follow the policy of 
opening up access to the main river arteries. The past policy of 
concentrating on mixed peasant agriculture to the exclusion of 
large and specialised plantations will no doubt continue. But ina 
longer future, as education proceeds, it is probable that some 
conflict will arise between the ideals of a self-sufficient peasant 
economy and the higher standard of living and the wider life for 
which education will develop a demand. It is also worth con- 
sidering whether in the future export crops like rubber can success- 
fully be produced by peasant cultivators for export. The task of 
enabling Sarawak to reconcile the dreams of social progress with the 
factor of competitive trade will require wise and sure handling. 


The great and final problem for all British Borneo is labour. 
From what source are the immigrants to come to help in populating 
and developing her empty spaces? From Malaya, Java, China of 
the Philippines? One of the most cogent reasons for avoiding 
excessive haste is the political problems which may follow in the 
train of unregulated immigration. Borneo needs citizens who will 
make the country their adopted land, not groups of aliens whose 
loyalties will remain centred elsewhere. It is desirable that the 
lessons of Malaya be taken to heart and that settlers from other 
lands should immediately come under the influence of a system of 
education which will fit their children for Bornean citizenship, and 
this probably means that English must be the medium of instruction. 
For the Colonial Service the problems of Borneo constitute 4 
challenge, which one hopes they wil] be allowed to meet without 
the unhealthy glare of political Jimelight. 
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THEFT IN INDUSTRY 


By R. H. CECIL 


HAVE often thought, looking through the annual Criminal 

Statistics, that there must be scope for useful research among the 

facts they leave out. They do not tell us, for example, how many 
thieves we have, or how many thefts—or even how many losses 
that might have been thefts were reported to the police. They tell 
us how many losses, having been reported to the police, were then 
judged by them and the Courts to be thefts. There are many reasons 
why thefts do not get reported, but apart from the multitude that 
are never discovered the more obvious reasons are reluctance to 
accuse a person formerly well-regarded, previous experience of the 
maddening waste of time at the criminal courts, ignorance of police 
machinery for recovering (sometimes after long delays) property 
missing and suspected to be stolen, misplaced diffidence about 
intrinsically small losses, and mere bone-laziness. Laziness, it 
should be added, is often overcome when there is insurance money 
to be had; for the insurance companies usually require, before 
settling a claim, that the loss be reported to the police, and thus 
play a valuable part in maintaining such records as there are. 

What the proportion of recorded to unrecorded larcenies may be 
is sheer guesswork, the only common ground among the guessers 
being the certainty that the unrecorded must predominate. Is it 
not strange that, in a modern “planned economy,” with all its 
experience and apparatus of social research and statistical survey, so 
vital a question should be left to guesswork ? The present system 
is, essentially, the primitive one of counting heads, and it has long 
been regarded as inadequate by social-survey enthusiasts. Recent 
increases in convictions for theft, disturbing as they may be in them- 
selves, are trivial by comparison with the value increase. It seemed 
shocking enough that thieves stole 2} million pounds’ worth of 
goods in 1938. In 1947, it seems, they had over 12 million pounds’ 
worth. 

This intimidating figure has been computed by the Department of 
Social Science in the University of Liverpool, who have just issued 
their preliminary report* on a most interesting examination into the 
effects of larceny on the country’s programme of economic recovery. 
Among other things “a special enquiry was undertaken,” says the 
report, “ to determine the amount involved when reported as ‘ £100 or 
over’” (one of the value categories used in the Criminal Statistics). 
“A sample of 631 cases was selected at random from such reports, and 
in each case the precise amount involved was ascertained by reference 
back to the original records of the case, held by the police of the area 
concerned. The cases investigated were spread over ninety-one 
separate police authorities. The work was made possible by the 
generous co-operation of the Home Office and the police forces con- 
cerned.” It was on this basis that the £2,500,000 accounted for in 
the Criminal Statistics became £12,000,000. 

The Committee compared the ascertained value of the thefts 
reported to the police at seaport towns with their own estimate of 
the loss due to theft of imports and exports, and found that the 
proportion reported to the police was about one per cent. The 
Criminal Statistics are compiled at the Home Office from figures 
supplied by the police. If the Committee’s conclusion is correct, 
the Sratistics are thus quite valueless as a guide to the incidence of 
larceny, and indeed we have no conception of our criminal problem 
as a whole. Apart from incalculable losses by shoplifting and 
pilferage by employees, huge quantities of consigned goods fail to 
reach their destinations. Underwriters settle claims in respect of 
them without knowing the cause of the loss—there is no central 
wganisation that could cope with the work of investigation—and 
these losses are classified under the heading of “ non-delivery.” 

Claims adjusters agree that theft accounts for 75 per cent. of 
them. The remainder, according to this report, are ascribed to 
1) unloading at the wrong port, (b) delivery to the wrong consignee, 
¢) losses overboard during loading and unloading, and (d) oblitera- 
tion of addresses on packages. Categories (a) and (b) cannot, however, 
be considered as apart from theft—concealed misdelivery must 
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involve larceny by somebody—and the goods “lost overboard” in 
category (c) are too often recovered by confederates of the dock 
labourers who “lost” them. As to (d), the appropriation of lost 
‘property by the railways, and its sale by auction (after little or no 
enquiry about ownership) to enterprising “ Railway Lost Property ” 
firms for resale as dubious “ bargains ” in junk shops, would provide 
an interesting line of research on its own. This report is probably 
on safe ground, however, in suggesting that “the best estimate of 
the loss can be made by adding 75 per cent. of ‘non-delivery’ 
claims to known cases of theft.” 


The basis of the report is the number of convictions given in 
the 1947 Criminal Staiistics for breaking-and-entering (111,789) and 
larceny (330,918)—though, incidentally, the first figure should be 
111,456. The research committee made some allowance for “ distor- 
tion due to methods of recording,” but, in my opinion, not enough, 
They omitted altogether the 27,435 cases listed as “ Receiving, Frauds, 
and False Pretences,” many of which are plain, downright thefts, 
embezzlements, and swindles distinguished from larceny only in 
technical, legalistic ways that sometimes exasperate even the Judges 
of the High Court. They do not allow for the fact that many 
offences of breaking-and-entering do not in fact involve any theft 
at all—unsuccessful burglaries and shopbreakings in which, never- 
theless, the “intent to commit felony” is plainly deducible from 
the circumstances—and they could not know what proportion of 
the “ larceny ” total comprised cases in which the Magistrates’ Courts, 
in order to “give themselves jurisdiction” and avoid the bother 
of formal committals for trial, “reduced” breaking-and-entering 
charges to larceny (where there had been any stealing) or to malicious 
damage or “ being found in premises ” (where there had not). The 
High Court, by the way, condemns the illegality of this procedure 
in vain. Moreover, in the committee’s examination of “ Thefts of 
Goods Intended for the Home Market,” where they justly complain 
that “the official classification of crimes on a legal basis fails to 
throw any light on the problem,” they are mistaken in sayirgg that 
nothing is known concerning the loss of “ goods in course of manu- 
facture.” This is at least not true of stealing ten-shillings’ worth 
of cloth in a partly-manufactured state, since all such offences known 
to the police are reported annually to the Home Office ; the offence 
still carries a maximum of fourteen years’ imprisonment under sec- 
tion 9 of the Larceny Act, 1916. 


The whole enquiry, however, is a remarkable attempt to assess 
the effect of larceny on the present economic situation ; and it is 
no bad thing that, with so many committees bending their minds to the 
causes of crime, one at least should call our attention to some of its 
effects. It is the more remarkable in that it has sought to do, under 
great difficulties, what industry should long ago have done for itself 
—as in New York, where a “ Seeurity Bureau, Inc.,” with a permanent 
staff of former F.B.I. men, not only combats industrial theft but 
keeps records of the value and nature of goods stolen, ensures that 
crimes are reported which would otherwise never come to official 
notice, and promotes legislation for more effective control at ports 
and other goods-coilecting centres. What the Liverpool investiga- 
tion has already done is to reveal the need for an investigation ; and 
there is now in progress a further enquiry to “close the gaps in our 
knowledge as to the losses in certain economic fields.” Above all, 
it has called attention to the need for a central index (Scotland Yard 
is suggested) where all records could be catalogued according to 
something more relevant to modern needs than the odd framework 
of anachronistic legalisms into which we still force our scattered 
knowledge of thieves and theft. 

It is no criticism of the committee’s work to say that, when we 
know exactly what larceny is costing us, we shall not necessarily be 
any nearer to its extirpation ; and although they devote an appendix 
to a description of New York’s “Security Bureau, Inc.,” which 
sounds to me like a toughened Pinkerton set-up and fingerprints all 
the New Jersey watchmen so as to prevent the employment of con- 
victed men, they do so without comment. For my part, I believa 
that larcenies of this kind will diminish as co-partnership in industry 
increases—not, indeed, because a man will not steal property of which 
he is part-owner, but because the people who own the other parts 
ure likely to watch his behaviour with hair-trigger interest. 
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THE OLDER STUDENT . 


By A. B. BUSHBY (University of Liverpool) 


HERE is at present much enlightened discussion of the réle 

of the universities in our national life, and a beginning has 

been made in the organisation of adult education, but so far 
as I am aware the attention of the public has not been drawn to the 
existence of the older undergraduate. By “older undergraduate ” 
I do not mean the ex-service man in his twenties or early thirties, 
but men and women between about forty-five and seventy years 
of age. It may come as a surprise to some people that such a 
class exists at all, and it may be of interest to explain how a few 
perfectly normal men and women acquire academic ambitions late 
in life, and discuss whether they are likely to increase in numbers in 
the future, and whether they have any contribution to make to the 
work and life of the universities, 

I believe that a document of very great human interest would 
result if an enquiry were made into the lives and careers of older 
undergraduates, All that I can attempt in this essay is to quote a 
few cases and see if some general conclusions can be drawn from 
them. The most illuminating case I know of is that of a woman, 
Mrs. Edith Sinclair Martin, whose obituary notice was published 
in The Times a year or two ago. The wife of a distinguished lawyer 
in Belfast, she lost her only son, who was killed in action at Festubert 
in 1915, and her husband four years later. She therefore determined 
to build up a new life from the ruins of the old. She went to Queen’s 
University in her late forties as an undergraduate and took her 
Master’s degree in science. Then she turned to the study of 
Hebrew and theology, graduated as B.D. and died at the age of 
seventy-nine Minister Emeritus of a remote congregation in Perth, 
at which time she was planning a theological thesis for her doctorate. 

The second case is that of a retired officer of Indian Police with 
whom I have some slight personal acquaintance, for I succeeded 
him in a humble Government appointment which required a 
knowledge of oriental languages, and from which he had resigned to 
take up a position with the B.B.C. I only met him once, but I 
remember him well on account of the difficulty of the test which he 
set me as his successor. He had to retire from the B.B.C. on 
attaining the age of sixty-five (why, I can’t imagine) but did not 
lose heart and is at present an undergraduate of London University 
working for an honours degree in Oriental Languages. 

It always seems to me that medicine, with its long and arduous 
training, is a particularly difficult subject for the older undergraduate, 
but I know of two people who have faced the task. The first was 
an old doctor at Bangalore who had paid for his university training 
out of his retired pay as a Lieut.-Colonel in the Indian Army, the 
second that of the late Richard Clitherow, M.P., whose career 
started in the Royal North-West Mounted Police. Later he became 
a pharmacist, and in middle age a medical student at Liverpool 
University. 

I myself became an undergraduate at Liverpool nearly fours years 
ago. Invalided out of the Army in 1942 after twenty-six years’ 
service, I managed to find employment as long as the war lasted, 
but then had to face hard facts. I applied for a vacancy in the 
emergency scheme for training teachefs, but was rejected as un- 
suitable, presumably on account of age, for I was not granted an 
interview. Then I had a very, very depressing interview with what 
for me was the “Unemployment Exchange.” The officials there 
were most kind, but gave me no false hopes. They passed me on 
io the local education authority, who suggested that I should apply 
for admission to Liverpool University. I had never passed any 
matriculation exam, but was admitted after an interview, and after 
passing an unexacting “examination for persons of mature years.” 

It seems clear that older undergraduates are drawn from 
two classes of people. First, there are those who adopt a career 
which may lead to early retirement—such as the Regular Army, the 
Royal Navy or the Police. Similar is the case of the married 
woman who loses her husband in middle age, and whose children 
have either died or no longer require her ministrations. Secondly, 
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there are those who are by nature devoted to learning, but who are 
forced by economic circumstances to adopt a more immediately 
remunerative career. Others, like myself, belong to both classes 
and Army or Navy retired pay furnishes the means to indulge in 
tastes which could not be afforded in youth. Modern conditions 
may lead to an increase in older undergraduates. The number of 
persons who have to retire early will remain about the same, and 
so will the extreme difficulty of obtaining alternative employment 
without further training, except for men of outstanding ability and 
known reputation. : 

The number of those who can afford a comfortable retirement 
without working, and of those who feel morally justified in such a 
course, will certainly decrease. The majority will, as now, seek 
an outlet in farming or gardening, but not all will have either the 
taste or the physical fitness for such work. State scholarships may 
reduce the number of those suited to a university career who cannot 
afford it, but many potential scholars will still be forced to seek 
employment offering an immediate satisfactory remuneration. Even 
the older student usually hopes to gain some small financial reward 
for his labours, but if this hope fails and he is faced with the 
question: “ Cui ergo ista didici?” he consoles himself with Seneca’s 
answer: “ Non est quod timeas ne operam perdideris si tibi didicisti.” 

It remains to be discussed whether the older undergraduate js 
socially desirable and to be encouraged ; whether his enthusiasm 
makes any contribution of value to the universities or to the nation 
as a whole. Some may think that in the present overcrowded state 
of the universities preference in admission should be given to those 
who have a whole life’s work before them, but over a wide range 
of studies this objection does not apply. At the “red brick” 
universities, at any rate, what may be called the “ vocational” 
faculties, of which medicine is the best example, are overcrowded, but 
when it is a case of pure learning the students are lamentably few. 
At Liverpool University there is a department of Celtic Studies, 
but when in my first year I attended a course in Welsh I had the 
services of the lecturer (now a professor at Oxford) all to myself. 
This, it should be noted, was at Liverpool, sometimes facetiously 
called the Capital of Wales. There is an honorary lecturer in 
Hellenistic Greek. Sometimes he has one student, sometimes none. 
Liverpool has two cathedrals, but apparently no undergraduates to 
study the Gospels in the original Greek. Other subjects like Hebrew, 
Aramaic, archaeology, Egyptology and palaeography are not much 
better supported. My own subject is classics, and for most of the 
courses a lecture-room is not required ; we are a select little party 
and meet in the professor’s study. 

Economic necessity prevents the young and fit from studying 
subjects other than those required for qualifying for some definite em- 
ployment, yet a little reflection will show that the intellectual life 
of the nation would be much the poorer if such subjects were not 
studied at all, and it is here that the older undergraduate can 
make a special contribution to the spiritual if not to the economic 
life of the nation, and help to prevent our seats of learning from 
degenerating into mere vocational training-centres. Even in over- 
crowded vocational subjects such as medicine I do not think that 
the older student should be excluded, not at any rate while such 
large numbers of women students marry before or immediately 
after qualifying, and actually practise for a shorter period than the 
older student might be expected to do. The latter, supported 
neither by his parents nor by a Government grant, will not apply 
for admission and pay for a seven-year course unless he is really 
enthusiastic, and enthusiasm is a valuable asset to a university 

Just as the life of our universities is enriched by the mingling of 
all social classes, so it has something to gain from a leavening of 
older students of varied antecedents and experience. I should 
like to appeal to those responsible for our educational policy to bear 
in mind the human needs of a small but possibly increasing class, to 
continue the facilities which at present make it possible for older 
students to enter the universities, to let them compete for scholar- 
ships and consider them for fellowships on equal terms with their 
juniors and make the academic world a happy exception to the 
maxim “too old at forty,” which in any case can hardly be main- 
tained in a country where the proportion of older people is con- 
tinually increasing. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


WAYING agreeably upon red plush cushions to the move- 

ments of a Swiss train, I watched the lake flash in and out of 

the wistaria, the flowering chestnuts and the vivid trees. I 
had brought with me a lecture delivered recently at Nottingham 
by Professor Heinrich Straumann of Ziirich University, a lecture 
upon Byron in Switzerland. As my train passed out of the station 
at Geneva, out among the lawns and lilac of Versoix, I could see 
across the water the hill of Cologny, with the Villa Diodati (the 
least changed of all the many houses in which Byron lived) standing 
yellow against its little wood. It was on May 25th, 1816, that Byron 
first reached the shore of the Lake of Geneva. In the heavy, somewhat 
ostentatious, travelling carriage which he had purchased in Brussels, 
he had rumbled all the way from Waterloo, along the Rhine to Basle, 
and thus, via Berne, Avenches and Moudon, to Geneva. Beside him 
in the carriage chattered the young and envious Polidori ; Fletcher 
and the Swiss courier Berger foilowed in the luggage cart behind. 
On reaching Sécheron, outside the city walls, they stopped at the 
Hotel d’Angleterre, of which today only a single outhouse remains 
among the trams which jangle along the Rue de Lausanne. Tired 
by his journey, irritated by the vanity of Polidori, distressed at 
having made a fool of himself in London, enraged by the startled 
stares of the English tourists in the hotel lounge, Byron arrived 
in one of his most sulky moods. When asked to fill up a registra- 
tion form he did so angrily. Against nom, he wrote Byron: against 
prénom, he wrote Lord: against profession, he wrote Anglais: against 
patrie, he wrote Angleterre: and against dge, he wrote furiously 
100 years. Monsieur Dejean, the tiny proprietor of this famous 
hostelry, accompanied by the tame crane which always followed 
him, came bowing into Byron’s apartments, begging this irritable 
centenarian to state his proper age. Byron crossed out 100 and 
added 28, let us hope with one of his entrancing sidelong smiles. 


* * * * 


The fame of the Pilgrim of Eternity had not at that date penetrated 
to the city of Calvin. Professor Straumann has pointed out that 
it was not until three years later that the Swiss public became 
aware of the Byron legend ; it was in 1819 that a translation of the 
Prisoner of Chillon burst suddenly upon an enraptured Switzerland, 
a translation made by Rudolf Wyss, author of the Swiss Family 
Robinson. Moreover Geneva in those days was a small city behind 
its fortifications and its gates. Even in 1833 John Ruskin could 
describe it as a “bird’s nest of a place,” as a little town with a 
cluster of water-mills, a few grand houses, and a street of penthouses, 
of which strange constructions only one has survived until tcday. 
It was not, therefore, the attentions of the Swiss which rendered 
intolerable to Byron any further sojourn in the Hotel d’Angleterre ; 
it was the prying whispering presence of the English tourists, of 
whom, as we learn from the police registers, as many as 1,100 were 
present in Geneva at the time. Immediately he set about finding 
amore private residence, and on the afternoon of May 27th he rowed 
across the lake to inspect the Villa Diodati on its hill. It was on 
his return from this inspection, as he was limping up from the jetty 
across the lawn of the hotel, that he was accosted by Claire Clairmont 
and introduced by her to Mrs. Shelley and her husband. It was 
agreed that they would all migrate together across the lake. Byron 
installed himself with lavish luxury in the Villa Diodati. The 
Shelleys rented a small cottage at Montallégre, on the slope below. 
I have in my possession a reproduction of a photograph of that 
cottage taken in 1883 before it was destroyed. It was a tiny affair. 


+ * * * 


We have always been assured that Byron thereafter was enraged 
because the tourists across the water would use the telescope of the 
hotel at Sécheron to spy upon his movements. It is just possible 


that, on a clear day, they might, in fact, have been able to identify 
Mary Shelley and Claire climbing up the steep meadow to the Villa 
and to 


watch their white movements on the balcony. After all, 





Napoleon from the cliffs of Boulogne was able to count the houses in 
Folkestone and to “observe people moving about ” ; telescopes must 
have indeed been far-sighted in those days. But Byron, none the 
less, was happy during those summer months at the Villa Dicdati, 
happy, in spite of the telescope and the intolerable presence of 
Claire, happy above all when sailing round the lake with Shelley 
and visiting the sites immortalised in La Nouvelle Héloise. One 
of the many charms of Byron is that a student can find material in 
his writings for any thesis which he wishes to expound. One can 
prove that he loathed Switzerland, finding it a “ curst selfish, swinish 
country of brutes.” With equal ease one can discover that he was 
enraptured by Swiss scenery, delighted by the “ patient, pious, proud 
and free” spirit of its people, soothed by:— 
“A pastoral fable—pipes in the liberal air 
Mixed with the sweet bells of the sauntering herd.” 
I doubt myself whether Byron was really attuned to the horrid 
majesty of the mountains, any more than he was attuned to the 
“tokens of insipid civilisation.” What he really liked were rather 
wild people and places where one could ride and bathe and bask 
lazily in hot sun. 
* + * * 


Swaying on my red cushions to the movement of the train and 
that of these conjectures, I caught a sudden sight between the 
chestnuts of the brown roof of Coppet with its light green shutters 
below. Byron was never addicted either to dominating women or 
to people who monopolised the conversation ; in 1812, in fact, he 
had referred disrespectfully to Madame de Staél, calling her “Old 
Mother Stale.” He was pleased, none the less, to be invited to 
Coppet, delighted when an English visitor fainted on his slow 
entry into the tapestried saloon, grateful to Madame de Staél for 
her ready generosity of mind, amused by the gifted prisoners whom 
she retained as her guests. He enjoyed talking to Sismondi ; he 
found Schlegel in tremendous form; he admired the beauty of 
John Rocca; and he was fascinated by old Bonstetten, who all 
those years ago at Cambridge had lacerated the fragile feelings and 
crashed into the spiritual loneliness of Thomas Gray. I like to 
think of Byron in the saloon at Coppet, sipping bad tea from blue 
porcelain emblazoned with a great S and a baronial crown, listening 
quite patiently to Madame de Staél waving her willow wand to 
mark the cadence of her periods, and rowing back across the water 
at night with a copy of “ Adolphe” in his pocket and the stanzas of 
the third canto of “ Childe Harold ” rolling uncompleted in his mind. 
And then the Shelleys left, John Cam Hobhouse arrived, they went 
a most exhausting expedition up into the mountains, Polidori was 
dismissed, and the course set for Italy and Missolonghi. 


* * * * 


Professor Straumann contends that Byron derived great spiritual 
and intellectual benefit from his sojourn in Switzerland. He believes 
that it gave him an added awareness of the tremendous forces of 
nature and with it a deeper conviction of the magnitude of man’s 
unconquerable mind. It certainly produced “ Manfred,” “The Prisoner 
of Chillon,’ and some pretty stanzas about Rousseau, Clarens and 
Vevey. “To me,” he wrote, “high mountains are a feeling.” I fear 
that I remain unconvinced by this momentary Wordsworthian mood. 
Yet during those summer months at the Villa Diedati he did assuredly 
shed something of the old splash-and-dash romanticism, acquiring a 
more intellectual and a more serious tinge. A fresh experience was 
assuredly brought to him by that quiet interlude between the torments 
of Piccadilly Terrace and the self-indulgence which ensued. Yet 
I wonder whether it was the lake or the mountains which caused 
this deepening of thought and feeling. As my train lumbered into 
Lausanne I found myself doubting whether Byron had ever been 
influenced by anybody or anything, except perhaps, except: — 

“Se non tu forse, Shelley, 
Spirito di Titano, entro virginee forme.” 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


“ The Beaux’ Stratagem.”’ By George Farquhar. (Phoenix.) 


FARQUHAR brings up the rear of Restoration comedy. He appears 
to be marching in step with the glittering and equivocal echelons 
that have preceded him, his arms and equipment look, like theirs, 
as if he belonged to the lightest of infantry, and we expect to 
receive from him the same sort of salute that the others gave us 
a@ gesture elegant, detached and essentially louche. But as he 
passes us we note the difference in his bearing. Though less 
sophisticated than the gallants in the van, he gives the impression 
oddly, for he died when he was twenty-nine—of being more 
grown-up Perhaps the explanation is that he is a genuinely 
ood-humoured fellow and sees no reason to be ashamed of the 
foes. A touch of mellowness after so much malice makes a nice 
change, and we find the young Irishman difficult to resist. 

He is seen to the very best advantage in Mr. John Clements’s 
production of The Beaux’ Stratagem. The complexities of the 
sub-plot have been dispensed with, and the comedy, finely dressed 
by Miss Elizabeth Happenden, is presented with racy and effective 
gusto. The chief ornament is Miss Kay Hammond as Mrs. Sullen. 
Endowed by nature with an essentially witty face and an irredeemably 
eccentric voice, Miss Hammond has at least two of the prerequisites 
of a great comedienne ; and of these and of her other talents she 
makes such beguiling use that a tendency—almost an occupational 
disease among audiences at Restoration comedies—to mutter, “ Oh, 
but you should have seen Edith Evans in the part” is never in danger 
of manifesting itself. Mr. Clements, an actor better equipped than 
perhaps any of his contemporaries to combine comedy with romance, 
is admirable as Archer, and Mr. Robert Eddison gives Aimwell 
evervthing—except perhaps an edge of insolence—that this impostor 
should have. Miss Gwen Cherrell and Miss Iris Russell do very 
well in minor parts and Mr. Lloyd Pearson exhibits with great skill 
the seedy pretensions of a highwayman whose character shows 
Farquhar’s brushwork at its best. Altogether a very enjoyable 
evening 


“ Black Chiffon.”” By Lesley Storm. 


To shoot a rhinoceros dead is easier than to photograph it well. In 
this play, a very good one, Miss Storm evokes a monster of which 
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our knowledge is—as indeed it once was of rhinoceroses—speculative 
and imprecise. She returns from jungles mapped only by the bold 
triangulations of the psychologists with a fascinating batch of nega- 
tives. As the pages of her album turn we are gripped and intrigued: 
but at the end we should be hard put to it to describe very accurately 
the quarry she was after. Dappled with light and shade, blurred now 
by under- and now by over-exposure, the monster eludes us ; perhaps 
we miss a little the great, ugly, stuffed head over the fireplace with 
which the Greek dramatists sometimes returned from similar safaris. 

But this is to do less than justice to a highly intelligent play which 
deals primarily with the intense love of a mother for her son. This 
leads her to commit, somewhere in the No Man’s Land between 
the conscious and the sub-conscious, a crime which is not against 
nature but is, emphatically, against the law. On the eve of her 
son’s wedding Mrs. Christie steals a black chiffon nightdress from 
a shop, is caught, and faces a charge of theft. The deep and intricate 
causes which impelled her are diagnosed by a psychiatrist. If his 
diagnosis is used in her defence, her innocent but warped emotional 
relationships with her son and her husband will of necessity be 
exposed to the public view ; if it is not used, she will assuredly go 
to prison. This dilemma and its implications are developed by the 
dramatist with great skill and in the end resolved with honesty and 
realism. 

In the principal part Miss Flora Robson gives a performance which 
is none the less powerful for being subtle and restrained. Mr. 
Wyndham Goldie, as her quietly and unconsciously odious husband, 
acts with a beautiful precision, Mr. Anthony Ireland’s psychiatrist 
unravels with spruce dexterity the complexes of his patient, and Miss 
Rachel Gurney, in a part of no particular interest, reveals unobtru- 
sively a marked and interesting talent. PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 
“The Bribe.” Empirc.) “ Miss 
Carlton.)——* A Letter to Three Wives.” 


“Criss Cross.”’ (Tivoli. 
Tatlock’s Millions.” 
(Leicester Square.) 

Criss Cross is a good, tough little film designed to prove once again 

that when a man loves a woman with his whole heart he will do 

anything, be anything and say anything she pleases regardless as to 
where it may lead him. In this case Mr. Burt Lancaster is led to 
rob an armoured car of its load of money-bags and to meet his 
death vainly protecting his unworthy love, Miss Yvonne de Carlo, 
from the bullets of the gangster, Mr. Dan Duryea. Although the 
story of a good man gone wrong for the sake of a girl can by no 
means be said to be new, Mr. Robert Siodmak, the director of this 
film, has staged it successfully against the contrasting backgrounds of 
his hero’s simple home and the night-club life of Los Angeles, and 
he also sees to it that his heroine keeps us in a state of uncertainty 
regarding her moral worth up to the last few minutes. There is an 

excellent sequence, full of suspense, where Mr. Lancaster, tied to a 

hospital-bed with a wounded arm, waits in the horrible quietness 

of the night to be murdered or kidnapped by his enemies, and there 
are other such imaginative touches which play expertly upon the 
nerves. In its own unedifying idiom this film is completely 
satisfactory. 

* + * * 

The Bribe is less so. There is so much bribing and so much 
double-crossing that it is hard to keep track of the plot, but as in Criss 
Cross the theme is honour versus love. Mr, Robert Taylor is sent 
to investigate < war-surplus supply racket on a steamingly hot island 
somewhere in the South Seas, and there he meets a permanently 
drunk Mr. John Hodiak, a cool and cryptic Miss Ava Gardner, Mr. 
Charles Laughton dripping with perspiration and oozing with slyness 
in a crumpled white suit, and Mr. Vincent Price who pushes him off 
a boat into a shark-infested sea. Mr. Laughton gives a wonderful 
performance of a different sort of shark, but by acting so much better 
than anybody else he throws the film off balance. When he shuffles 
off the screen the attention shuffles off with him, and Mr. Tavylor’s 
soliloquies about honour do not suffice to fill the gap. Still, this is 
by no means a bad film, and there are some lovely shots of deep-sea 
fishing, infinitely more exciting than the main plot and far les: 
confusing to follow. 

* * . * 

Mr. Richard Haydn, famed for his portraits of English suburban 
manhood at its frailest, has now, somewhat unexpectedly, turned 
director. His Miss Tatlock’s Millions proves that he is more 
vigorous than he would have us believe, and he chases his goldfish, 
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Messrs. Monty Woolley, Barry Fitzgerald and John Lund and the 
Misses Ilka Chase and Wenda Hendrix, right merrily round their 
bowl. This film, which centres in the impersonation by Mr. 
Lund of a dotty scion of a wealthy family who inherits a large 
legacy, is extremely amusing at times if, that is to say, one finds 
dotty people amusing. Mental deficiency, however assumed, is not 
perhaps in the best of taste as a source of amusement, but Mr. Lund 
contrives to make it as pleasant as possible. Mr. Fitzgerald is as 
whimsicai as ever, and the director, under a pseudonym, gives a 
lively caricature of a lawyer, while Mr. Woolley. barks into his beard 
to good account. The picture is too long and its theme not univer- 
sally appealing, but it undeniably has its entertaining moments. 


And so has A Letter to Three Wives. I thought this a charming 
film. It relates how three women off on a day excursion steamer 
get a letter from a fourth woman to say she has eloped with one ot 
their husbands. The gang-plank is up, they have to go on, and 
during the long day they have time to remember all the things that 

night have caused their husbands to leave them. Miss Jeanne Crain 
remembers her first country club dance when she looked so frumpish 
compared to all her husband’s, Mr. Jeffrey Lynn’s, friends, and 
where she disgraced him by getting tight ; Miss Ann Sothern reflects 
on her personal ambitions as a radio-script writer and how her 
husband, Mr. Kirk Douglas, has resented this intrusion of a career 
into his home life ; Miss Linda Darnell recalls how, as a penniless 
girl from the wrong side of the tracks, she trapped Mr. Paul Douglas 
into marrying her. The dialogue is light and pleasant, the characters 
are warmly human and there are some enchanting touches of humour 
which set the author and director, Mr. Joseph Mankiewicz, high in 
the ranks of entertainers. There is also, thank heaven, the negative 
blessing of no psychiatry, no blackmail and no murder. It is infinitely 
VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
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MUSIC 


Tue London Choral Society, conducted by John Tobin, have proved 
themselves as adventurous in their programmes as only those bodies 
can who are neither concerned with profit-making nor dependent 
on the co-operation of an orchestra. I think it was last year that 
they sang Rossini’s Petite Messe, and this last week they included 
an unaccompanied Mass by André Caplet in their programme at 
Holy Trinity Church, Brompton Road. 

Caplet’s music is very little known in this country. ; He was a 
victim of the 1914-18 war, dying in 1925 at the age of fifty-three 
from a lung disease which was the direct result of being wounded 
and gassed. Caplet started life as a conductor, and he was an 
assistant to Edouard Colonne while he was still at the Paris Con- 
servatoire, which he left in 1901 as winner of the Grand Prix de 
Rome. It would be natural for a conductor to be primarily interested 
in his own instrument, the orchestra, but most of Caplet’s composi- 
tions are either for voices or chamber-music compositions or both 
together, and only one of his major works—La Masque de la Mort 
Rouge, based on Poe—is written for orchestra. 

The great discovery of Caplet’s early years and the greatest single 
influence on his music to the end of his life was the music of 
Debussy. He was a personal friend of the composer, an ardent 
apostle of his music (especially in America, where Caplet was director 
of music and conductor at Boston from 1910-14) and a transcriber 
of several of Debussy’s works. More important still was his actual 
collaboration in the composition of two works—Gigues, the last 
composed of the three orchestral Images, and Le Martyre de Saint 
Sebastien, whose first performance he conducted in 1911. His own 
Messe a Trois Voix, which the London Choral Society sang, was 
composed eleven years later, but it has some of the characteristics of 
Debussy’s religious music, though it is naturally much nearer the 
liturgical ideal than the “ decorative music” of Le Martyre. In fact 
Caplet combines something of the freedom and melodic richness of 
Gregorian chant with the hieratic and atmospheric harmonies of 
Debussy. And one of the stranger paradoxes about this music is 
that it is the modern element that gives it a certain stiffness and 
Occasional unreality, while the plain-song element provides the 
natural flow and the sense of unimpeded movement. Ideally the Mass 
should be sung by either men’s or women’s voices only, and, although 
the composer permitted the mixed version sung by the London 

horal Society, it entails some unhappy examples of faulty balance 
and vocal registration. 

Caplet’s songs are occasionally sung in this country, among them 
some which show the profound effect of soldiering on a character 
whose sensitiveness was moral as well as aesthetic Now that we 
have hed the Mass (which is well worth repeating) fet us have 
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another unaccompanied vocal work, Les Inscriptions Champétres 
and, most important of all, Le Miroir de Fésus written just after 
the Mass for string quintet, harp and three voices. 

” * * * 

At the Albert Hall on May roth Iturbi revived the eighteenth- 
century practice of conducting from the piano a concerto in which 
he also played the solo part. Mozart’s K.482 has a slow movement 
which needs more repose and concentration than any soloist could 
give who was also responsible for directing a modern orchestra 
accustomed to the elaborate and detailed instructions of the whole- 
time conductor. But Iturbi is a great Mozart player—easy, natural, 
sensitive without gushing, possessed of a clean palette and a clear, 
unveiled tone. A very young Spanish soprano, Consuelo Rubio, 
who sang at the same concert, has a voice of great freshness, admir- 
ably firm and pure. Her actual interpretations of Mozart, Wagner 
and Debussy were emotionally immature, and she needs several 
more years of less ambitious singing if her art is to be worthy of the 
actual voice—the vocal instrument—with which she has been 


endowed. MartTIN Cooper. 
ART 


By the time this note appears the Vienna pictures will be on view 
at the Tate. Let me, in the meantime, take advantage of a momentary 
lull to mention a few of the other exhibitions in danger of being 
drowned in the thunder of the big guns of the foreign invasion. 
Or, rather, of the old masters—for work from abroad seems con- 
m many places at the moment. Some delightful Steers 
may be seen at the Adams Gallery; some excellent things in a 
mixed show at the St. George’s Gallery; and at Twenty Brook 
Street some derived but promising paintings by a young artist, 
James Hull. But Sigmund Pollitzer’s glittering pen-drawings (some 
reversed white upon a coloured ground by some private alchemy 
with walnut stain) share the Hanover Gallery with the agreeable 
abstracts, somewhere between Miro and Wadsworth and Tunnard, 
of the American Charles Howard. The collection of Degas drawings 
and sculptures at Roland Browse and Delbanco’s cannot be omitted 
from the list. Gimpel Fils are showing oils by André Marchand, 
a younger Parisian who draws sustenance from Picasso, Braque 
and Matisse, and whose main claim upon our affections is a pleasant 
colour-sense that sometimes works minor miracles with reds and 
greens. 


spicuous 








* * * 


And, of course, at their Suffolk Street Galleries, the R.B.A. have 
generously given a whole room of their summer show to 100 recent 
paintings by their Honorary Member, De Chirico. De Chirico is 
a man of genius, who has produced work which places him among 
the most important and influential painters of the century—work 
which has already outlived that of most of its imitators. To his 

ew crusade against “ modernistic ” intellectuals, critics and dealers— 
which he bases on a return to the old masters and disapproval of 
the industrialisation of the colour-merchant—we would do well to 
turn the other cheek. Notwithstanding passages of technical skill 
in the self-portraits and still-lifes of the current exhibition, however, 
the wriggling calligraphy of these fancy-dress, cloak-and-dagger 
affairs can scarcely be heralded as the key to a new golden age 
of painting. 

* . * * 

What an extraordinary contrast when one turns to the Redfern 
Gallery, to the retrospective exhibition of work by Wyndham Lewis, 
born four years earlier than De Chirico but still something of a 
skeleton in Britannia’s cupboard, with the power to spread alarm 
and confusion whenever the door is opened by mistake. An event 
this, for I doubt whether any but the artist’s friends have seen 
so many Lewis drawings and paintings together under one roof 
before. They are of their period intensely. One can trace affinities 
galore—with De Chirico even, though of course the curved, metallic 
forms of Vorticism related directly, not to the Scuola Metafisica, 
but to Marinnetti’s Futurism. Is it possible to assess the real stature 
of Wyndham Lewis by this exhibition? I don’t know. His early 
work remains historically surprising ; some of his later academically 
so. His distaste for the medium of paint as such mars and harshens 
many of his pictures, as his insistence upon red-brown limits his 
colour schemes. As a graphic artist, however, he has produced, it 
seems tO me, portraits as fine as any small-scale drawings done in 
this century. That he has much to teach us some younger con- 
temporaries have made clear. Those who admire his writings and 
those who admire his pictures will both, I suppose, continue to 
regret that he did not choose to canalise his ebullient talents in the 
direction they prefer. M. H. MIDDLETON. 








GENERAL FRANCO’S RECORD 


Sir,—In Second Thoughts on Spain in the Spectator of April 29th you 
speak of “the plain fact that since 1945 Spain has shown herself as peace- 
loving as any nation in the world.” Surely no particular encomium is 
due to her for that, for since 1945 the world has been at peace. What 
does merit our commendation—if not, indeed our gratitude—is that she 
remained at peace, not since 1945, but before 1945 when the world was 
at war and she resisted the blandishments of Hitler and the Duce. Had 
she yielded to them and allowed Spain to be overrun by Germany, and 
Gibraltar seized, it is only possible to speculate as to what the consequences 
would have been. Further, we should surely bear in mind that the rejec- 
tion of the Axis proposals was to be ascribed to the obduracy of the 
Generalissimo, whose régime you characterise as “ repugnant to every 
lover of freedom.” Whether in fact his régime is as repugnant to freedom- 
lovers as you believe it to be is also questionable. Those who know 
what they are talking about in regard te Spanish affairs—Dr. Halliday 
Sutherland, for instance—-have a very different opinion. With your sub- 
mission that “ external intervention in favour of this or that party would 
differ little from aggression” we all agree—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, R. M. HopGson. 
The Athenaeum, S.W.1. 


CHARLES THE MARTYR 


Sir,—If I were guilty of the muddled thinking Mr. Quintin Hogg ascribes 
to me. I should not be “ facile” ; I should be what some members of the 
community would call “ plain daft.” No serious theologian, or simple 
Bible student for that matter, believes that the glorious company of heaven 
will be composed only of the canonised, or those deserving canonisation. 
I hope to arrive myself. I hope to meet Mr. Hogg. But neither of us, 
I imagine, regards ourselves as candidates for canonisation. 

The Church never said that Peter was a saint when he was cursing 
out a denial of his Lord, nor Mary Magdalene when (as is believed) she 
was a loose woman of the streets, nor Augustine when he was keeping a 
concubine and breaking his good mother’s heart. The Church holds that 
the grace of God had such power with them that they afterwards became, 
in this life, shining reflections of their Lord, and all the more powerful 
in their example because of what they had previously been. But—and this 
is the difficulty of those who claim sanctity for Charles Stuart—a man can- 
not be a saint and a double-crosser at the same time.—Sincerely yours, 

Westminster Central Hall, S.W.1. W. E. SANGSTER. 


S1r,—Surely it is Mr. Quintin Hogg whose argument is facile. No one 
denies that a sinner may become a saint. Some indeed hold the principle 
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that the greater the sinner, the greater the samt. 


But when a church 
claims the authority to canonise its members, we can at least expect that 
the sinner should have turned from the error of his ways, before attaining 


to sainthood. If Peter had not ceased to prevaricate (to use no shorter 
term), or Mary of Magdala to play the harlot, or Augustine to keep a 
mistress, would any ecclesiastical authority have thought of bidding the 
rest of us call them saints ? Even the thief on the cross, whose name js 
not revealed in Holy Scripture, was a penitent. About some “ saints” 
indeed, the less said the better ; but the more generously the calendar jg 
enlarged, the less is the title worth revering.—Yours faithfully, 

Old Bank House, Woodstock, Oxford. W. F. Lorrnouse. 

[Subject to Mr. Hogg’s right to reply, this correspondence is now 
closed.—Ed., Spectator}. 


THE DOME OF THE ROCK 


S1r,—I am not aware of any version of the Moslem tradition abou 
Mohammed’s miraculous nocturnal flight which, as Mr. Catley has sug. 
gested to you in his letter, describes the Prophet’s ascent from Jerusalem 
to the seven heavens as having been made on Burak, his mythical winged 
horse. The traditional story with which I am familiar states that the 
flight started from Mecca and, after two intermediate halts at Mount 
Sinai and Bethlehem, ended at Jerusalem. There Burak alighted on what 
is now the Haram-es-Sherif and was there tethered by the Prophet. From 
the platform Mohammed then, aided by the Archangel Gabriel, ascended 
by a ladder of light which was let down from heaven and, after progressing 
stage by stage through the seven heavens, he descended from the seventh 
back to Jerusalem by the same ladder of light. There he untethered Burak 
who bore him back to Mecca.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

St. Ermins, Westminster, S.W.1. OwEN ‘TWEEDY. 
S1rR,—Both Mr. Tweedy and Mr. Catley are right. Each one of them 
mentioned only part of a famous journey. According to the Koran and 
the traditions of Islam, Mohammed made a nocturnal journey from Mecca 
to Jerusalem and from Jerusalem he ascended to heaven during the same 
night. The first part of the journey is the Isra and the second is the 
Mr‘raj.—Yours truly, A, L. TrBawi. 

23 Grove Way, Esher, Surrey. 


THE MISSION TO LONDON 


Sir,—On the eve of the Mission to London, perhaps you may care to 
print a line concerning its purpose and significance. 

The Bishop of London, who is to lead it, has drawn attention to its 
two-fold challenge (a) to the lapsed members of the Church and (b) to the 
outsider, to arouse him from his apathy. There are, as his Lordship 
has said, far too many in this country whose attitude towards the most 
important issues of life and death is, “ I couldn’t care less.” It is, there- 
fore, to these agnostics of the second generation whose parents” Japse from 
church attendance, or for that matter from any form of organised religious 
adherence, finds their children, if not with a theoretical atheism, certainly 
with a practical ignorance of the meaning of religion, that the appeal is 
to be made. 

Some of us think that its fundamental justification must rest upon the 
nature of man, his origin, his “‘ make-up ” and his destiny. The Christian 
teaching on these momentous issues concerning man as a ereature in 
nature “ finite-infinite” is still in dispute, and a legitimate subject for 
debate. None the less, some of us think that far from being discredited 
by the findings of modern science, this interpretation of man and his 
meaning is justified by recent psychological research work, and confirmed 
by psycho-therapeutic treatment. Jung's striking testimony to this is in 
point regarding the state of modern man in search for his soul. Possibly 
a word from the ancient world may still be relevant to our modem 
situation. Horace. “ Odes ” (I. XXXIV)— 


Parcus deorum cultor et infrequens, 
insanientis dum sapientiae 

Consultus erro, nunc retrorsum 

Vela dare atque iterare cursus 
Cogor relictos. 


I hike Sir Edward Marsh’s rendering: 


“T, who of late to Heaven had paid 
But scant and casual worship, while I strayed 
In bond to crazy science, now perforce 
Tack right-about, and seek my ancient course.” 
Yours truly, H. Maurice REL/ON. 
The Athenaeum. 
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BILLY LONERGAN makes a lonely living on his 


‘station’ in Queensland, remote from a werld to which 


his activities are increasingly important. He raises i 


meat, of course, but his ‘ by product,’ hides, is 
also helping to fill a world shortage. Essential, ¢ “7 
therefore, that the maximum value is obtained Nea 
—<\ 
from what is available ateeidicaia 
Monsanto’s chemicals for the tanning industry 
are helping to maintain higher standards . 
in leather production, helping Billy to get a 
better return for his hides, helping Britain’s 
exports, and helping to provide you with the goods 


you need. Just one more example of the way Monsanto 


is ‘serving industry, which serves mankind’ 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED. 8 warertoo PLACE 
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Monsanto makes nearly two hundred chemicals of vital 
importance to British Industry. If you have a chemical 
problem it is highly probable that Monsanto will be able 


to assist you 
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THE CONDITIONS which interest the modern exporter are those 
prevailing in his market, the * commercial weather’ in which 
he must trade. British products will always sell in Australia and 
New Zealand provided they are adapted in both quality and 
price to the Dominion markets. The Overseas Department of 
The Bank of Australasia can put at the disposal of the British 
exporter accurate up-to-date information from the Bank's 
Branches ‘ down under’ giving him a picture of prevailing con- 
ditions upon which he can base his export programme, 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Uncorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 








LONDON: SWI 





HEAD OFFICE: 4, Threadr cedle Street, London, B.C.2. (Manager: G. C. Cowan) 


646 THE 
MAKRONESOS 


Sir,—I returned from Greece on April 22nd, the date on which Mr. F. A. 
Voigt’s article appeared in the Spectator. Unfortunately, I did not see it 
til} Jater, but I trust that, in view of my rather special knowledge of 
Makronesos—drawn directly from political detainees, military conscripts 
and guards there—my letter will be given space despite its tardiness 


My husband, Tony Ambatielou, was detained on Makronesos from 
April, 1948, until October of the same year as a political detainee. His 
brother was detained in the camp of military conscripts there from the 
end of 1946 until May, 1948. During my four years in Athens I spoke 


with tens of political detainees from Makronesos when they were brought 
to the Athens prisons in readiness for court martial I also spoke t 


military conscripts who got into touch with me when sent to the mainland 


to collect supplies, &c., for the camp, and with many of the accused in 


the trial of military conscripts from Makronesos at which I was present 
in May, 1948 I have also had accounts of treatment meted out to 
military conscripts given to me by men who, having been driven to sign 
a statement of repentance, were then employed as armed guards of their 
former fellow-conscripts. These latter were so bitter at the methods 
* them that they were more determined than anyone 
Although these men now enjoy the 
armed, 


used to “ re-educate 
else to inform me about them. 
confidence of the camp commander to the extent that they are 
what they had to tell me about the hatred felt by those subjected t 
the treatment of the “new educationists” is proof that Athens has not 
found a cure for Communism, but has merely made some developments 
on the Nazis’ treatment of democrats. 


What did I learn? My husband told me—and also stated during the 
course of his trial—that when the boat, carrying him and many others, 
approached the island of Makronesos, they could already see a crowd 
of rightist soldiers awaiting them. As, one by one, they got out of the 
boat—heavily loaded with their sacks of clothes—they were set upon by 
this gang. Each individual was surrounded and beaten up with the 
holsters of pistols and rifles. Many detainees. among whom were some 
aged men, dropped their luggage in their efforts to escape, and were 
mever able to retrieve it from the sea Apart from the heavy labour 
of dragging rocks from one place to another during the day, attack on 
sleeping detainees by the right-wing soldiers during the night is part 
of the wearing-down ptocess applied. Detainees, who sleep two in a tent, 
are never sure that their tent will not be the target for the night, with 
the result that lack of sleep brings them to a state of nervous exhaustion. 


During the summer of 1948, while my husband was on the island, 
7® per cent. of ule political detainees were suffering from dysentery as a 
derect result of the food given them. Detainees who were fortunate enough 
to be receiving parcels from their homes could have sustained themselves 
without eating it—were it not for the fact that they were obliged to eat 
it. Camp officials were on the alert, and anyone found throwing away 
food-—even though it were crawling with maggots, as it frequently was— 
was flogged. 

A small proportion at least of these detainees were non-Communists, 
who some months later were tried and acquitted as innocent of all charges 
preferred against them. Following the shooting down of military con- 
scripts on the island after their protests against the treatment meted out 
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to them, over 150 were selected from them all and considered as responsi. 
ble for the “mutiny.” When the trial took place, however only 114 
were actually tried. It would be enlightening to know what occurred jp 
bring about the decrease. I can account at any rate for one. He was q 
friend of my brother-in-law and the son of a professor. During the pre. 
liminary examination camp officials used such brutality to induce him 
state that the “ mutiny ” was premeditated that he went completely out of 
his mind. 


Mr. Voigt asserts that anyone can obtain a permit to visit the island, 


In May, 1948, I travelled to Lavrion with the intention of Visiting 
the island, only to find that no caique was going there. After extensive 
enquiries it became apparent that caiques were strangely enough 
only available on non-visiting days. Talking with other relatives of 


detainees later on, I found that they had been disappointed in the same 

way. <A permit was not then required, but visiting was fairly eff 
I j : 

Incidentally when, in November, 1948, I applied for a permit 


© my brother-in-law, 


ectively 
prevented ‘ 
to take food t who had been transferred to the island 
of Aegina, I was refused 

A desire to be brief has restricted me to quoting only facts which 
involved members of my own family 
these few facts alone throw more light on the truth than the account 
Mr. Voigt, who visited the island for only one day and in the company 
of a Greek friend. 
Mr. Voigt and the truth than his friend, for no detainee could be expected 
adverse criticism of the camp in the presence of a possible 
Betty AMBATIELOU. 






ve 
Much more could be said. But 


Nothing could have been a greater barrier between 


to make any 
agent of the Greek police —Yours faithfully 

1 The Circle, Rossington, Doncaster. 
Sik,— Miss Pascoe asserts that Mr. Voigt, who visited Makronesos a few 
weeks ago, paints a false picture of the camp there ; she then proceeds to 
give her version of Makronesos, after admitting that she has never set 
foot on the place. Alice could not have done better ! There is nothing 
to hide on Makronesos. * Foreign newspaper correspondents—even a 
representative of the Soviet News Agency Tass—have visited it and have 
written of their impressions. The Times, for example, published a long 
despaich from their Athens correspondent, and I have the permission 
of Mr. Stephen Barber, until recently Athens correspondent of the 
News Chronicle, who also visited the island, to say that his impressions 
comceide with those of Mr. Voigt. 

Miss Pascoe also complains that she was not allowed by the Greek 
authorities to visit Makronesos, and attributes this refusal to the fact that 
she has been “active in work for a change of British policy towards 
Greece.” If I may say so, euphemism has seldom been stretched to such 
limits. Miss Pascoe is the very active secretary of the “ League for 
Democracy in Greece,” an organisation engaged in propaganda in this 
country on behalf of the Greek Communist rebels. I think it would be 
straining democracy too far, even by “ League” standards, if the agenis 
of ths organisation were turned loose among the very people whom the 
Greek State is patiently engaged in converting to a more patriotic way of 
thinking.-Yours very truly, S. L. Hourmouzios. 

Greek Government Department of Information, 

34, Hyde Park Square, W.2. 


FOODLESS LONDON 


Sirn.—The time has come when someone must speak up about catering 
facilities in Central London. The ordinary person who wishes to get 2 
hot meal after dark without spending the best part of a ten-shilling nove 
in a better-class restaurant will find himself hard put to it to find a place 
open. The few tea-shops that are open (and they are hard to find) are 
usually so crowded that long queues wait patiently (how patient are the 
exen !) to be marshalled like animals to their stalls. For the 
rest it is silence and dggskness. These tea-shops close their doors 
at 5 p.m., and, while one may drink beer by the gallon until late at night, 
a simple cup of tea is obtainable only by those who happen to be by their 
own firesides. It might be thought that even the public-houSes would 
serve meals at night, but this is not so. Even they, for the most part, 
close their snack-bars. As for a hot meal they would not dream of it, 
though their staffs remain on duty to sell alcoholic drink. 

By the grace of the publican the passer-by may occasionally 
nN a stray and unsavoury sandwich left over from the lunch-time cutting. 
But the tea-shops are the greatest sinners against the public. These, woth 
their often impertinent young women, bang, bolt and bar their doors 2s 
Big Ben strikes the close of office-hours. Not that many of them are the 
most delectable places in which to indulge one’s appetite. The cleanly 
service of pre-war days is forgotten. Dirty floors, dirty attendants and 
mhygienic service are al] too commonplace. Worst of all, perhaps, 38 
the help-yourself system with every variety of hand, from the well- 
manicured to the grubby fist which has not seen soap and water for many 
a day, clutching at buns and rolls, grubbing in sugar, and sweeping 
soled sleeve-ends across food which others must eat. 
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Henry Wood Concert Society (Ltd.) present 


Festival 


30th May to 15th June 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 


May 30, June 1, 7, 8, 15, at 7.45 
June 5, 12, at 3 


Programmes ins lude : “ The Apostles,” “ The Kingdom,”’ 
“Dream of Gerontius,’ Violin Concerto, Violoncello 
Concerto, Symphonies Nos. 1 & 2, Symphonic Study, Falstaff, 


etc. 
Soloists include : 
HEIFETZ (by arr. Harold Holt) 
PIERRE FOURNIER 
HALLE ORCHESTRA JOHN BARBIROLLI 


BBC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA SIR ADRIAN BOULT 


LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 


Subscription (7 Concerts) : 90/-, 75/-, 63/-, 45/-, 30)-, 21/~ 
Single tickets : 

Heifetz Concert, June 5: 63 -, 42/-, 30/-, 21'-, 10/6, 6/-, 3/~ 

Other Concerts : 15/-, 12 6, 10 6, 7 6, 5)-, 3/6, 2/-. 

Children’s Special Concert, June 4: 3)-, 2/-, 1). 


from Royal Albert Hall (Ken. 8212), Chappell’s (May. 7600), usual Agents and 


IBBS & TILLETT Ltd., 
124, Wigmore Street, London, W.1. (Wel. 8418) 


Send stamped addressed envelope for detailed Prospectus. 
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HINA is in the shadow of 

great uncertainty. Her 400 
million people have lived for 25 
years amid civil violence, war, and 
tevolution ... but there is also a 
great light over China: the light 
of the Book. Last autumn, a 
quarter of a million Chinese New 











Testaments were flown from 
Shanghai into North China, so 
that Chinese Christians might 
have the “Sword of the Spirit, 
which is the Word of God.” 

The Bible Society exists to make 
the Scriptures available to men in 
every land and in every situation. 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BI BLE SOCIETY 


146 QUEEN VICTORIA 


STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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MORE CHEAP FARES BY RAIL 





Is there somewhere special you wish to visit? 


If so, you may find that one of the new excursions, run on Saturdays 
and Sundays and returning the same day, exactly meets your needs. 
These excursions operate between important towns 


Do you live in or near a large town? 


British Railways offer Springtime cheap day-return tickets, in selected 
areas, within a radius of 30 miles of certain large towns 


Are you thinking of sightseeing whilst on holiday? 


You can get special ‘Runabout’ tickets giving unlimited travel over 
wide areas in selected holiday districts, at extremely reasonable cost 


Have you ever tried a combined tour? 


These ‘circular tours’ are certain to become tremendously popular. 
You can travel in holiday districts by train, coach and/or steamer 
— all on the one cheap ticket 


Are you planning to visit some special event this Summer ? 


There may be a day, half-day or evening excursion to take you there 
and back. And it will cost you a lot less than the ordinary fare 








HOW TO OBTAIN FULL DETAILS 
OF THESE NEW TRAVEL FACILITIES 
Enquire at your local station, office or agency where you can learn if these special 
facilities apply from your station. Ut is well worth vour while to find out 
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About the quality of the food, and the lack of imagination shown, the 
Beans and bacon, consisting of tinned beans and 
chopped bacon rinds is illustrative ; fish-pie consisting of a tea-spoonful 
of fish and mashed potato swimming in fish water is another illustration. 
Perhaps the worthies who run these places forget their obligations to the 
public and only think of those which they owe their shareholders. If 
The time has come 
when they should be licensed, obliged to keep open as many hours after 
dark as public-houses and have minimum standards of service, quality of 
food and cleanliness imposed upon them.—I am, Sir, your obedient 


least said the better. 


this is indeed the case, they had better think again. 


servant, H. ASHTON. 


“TRISH BRIDGE WITH ENGLAND” 


Sir,—Under the above heading, in the Spectator of May 6th, you appear to 
suggest “that the really important thing is to ensure that the new era of 
friendly feeling and close co-operation between the two countries, forecast 
You 
go on to say that the Ireland Bill “contains one piece of legal precision 
that is, 
the safeguard about Partition which has been guaranteed to the people of 
Northern Ireland. Readers of the Spectator are so accustomed to be given 
a clear lead on important issues that I venture to say many of them will 
look upon such a comment from you as somewhat ambiguous and not in 
May I, greatly daring, ask 
whether it is your intention to discountenance the provision which is 
looked upon by the Northerners as an absolutely indispensable safeguard. 

In this connection may I point out that Mr. De Valera, in his winding- 
up speech this week at the debate between him and Professor Savory, 
M.P., in the hearing of a crowded meeting, of whom I was one, stated 
so long 
as this iniquity of Partition is continued you are going to have every 
young person in Ireland interested in a desire for your downfall.”—Yours 


by the Prime Minister of Eire, is not marred by any legal quibbles.” 


which will do anything but encourage friendly feelings in Eire,” 


line with previous notes on the same subject. 


“ 


with gesticulatory emphasis, and repeated again and again, that 


faithfully, WILLIAM Jay. 
Lancaster Gate, W.2 
[There is no such 


plain fact. 


intention. 


Commons by Mr. Attlee, and is on all grounds fully 
Spectator.] 


GERMANY AND THE WEST 


Sir,—One should thank Mr. Birch for all that he 
article Germany and the West and the service he has thus rendered 


Britain, for his conception of the German question is both fair and just, 


and should find an echo in all circles interested in the welfare of Europe 


For such should be the question nowadays ; that we should not grieve 
over each other's faults of the past but try our best ta unite, to defend 
Germany is willing 


what liberties we still possess before it is too late 

and also prepared, but old policies must finally be revised and “ pin 

pricking ” must be stopped for good.—Yours faithfully, F. NogEvnt 
Wenkenstrasse 47/11, Bad Salzuflen, British Zone, Germany. 
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The sentence quoted merely stated a 
As for the clause defining the position and rights of Northern 
Ireland, it goes in no way beyond the statements made in the House of 
justified.—Ed., 


has written in his 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A PLEASING little system of co-operation and local self-sufficiency has come 
into being in West Sussex. Members of the Village Produce Association 
in which women play the major part, take a small bit of ground, say hal 
an acre, and get the farmer to plough it for them, at the same time a8 he 
is working his own adjacent field. By way of return for this S€Tvice 
they promise to help the farmer in the collection of his potato Crop, 
which needs much extra labour. The excellent V.P.A. continues to expan 
The West Sussex branch now produces a neat little booklet of gardey 
advice. Has any statistician estimated how much these village garden; 
with pigs, poultry, goats and so on, add to the nation’s food supply) 
The sum would be very large indeed. ' 






Bee Sleuths 


Alongside a charming lime avenue, with a screen of willows in front, j 
established a bee-farm where much research work goes on, and som 
quaint discoveries have been made or enlarged. This farm is one of th 
later additions to Rothamsted, the oldest of all agricultural experimeny) 
stations and not one of the least successful. One of the methods js » 
anaesthetise individual bees, mark them with a speck of coloured celluloy 
and thereafter follow their successive activities. Chloroform seems jp 
be the best anaesthetic as others cause the bees to lose their memory 
they suddenly begin, for example, to collect nectar from flowers they 
had been visiting solely for pollen. Incidentally among sources of pollen 
by far the favourite in some districts is that pernicious weed, charlock, 
Those who are concerned over the question of artificial insemination my 
be interested to know that a real advance in bee-quality is expected from 
the insemination of queens, now made possible by a discovery in insect 
anatomy. 


Queer Questions 


Many surprising questions are put to many people, such as doctors, 
policemen and even journalists. Here are some modern instances. | 
was asked last week (by a most highly distinguished pubtisher) whether 
as a naturalist I could tell him how far a tortoise was provided witha 
defence against rats. His pet tortoise had, it seems, been destroyed by 
rats. That most famous observer of the tortoise, Gilbert White of 
Selborne, threw no light on the subject. Again, a village doctor was 
asked by a patient to tell her what was the right dose of brandy for 2 
sick bullfinch ! The answers to both these questions were doubts 
found less satisfactory than the reply of a policeman in the Strand to 
Argentine lady who asked him where she could buy a male chameleon 
He told her at once, and she got her chameleon a few hundred yard 


from the spot 


Apple Juice 


The other day I wrote something about the necessity for using speci 
cally cider apples and perry pears in the making of good cider and per 
A few days later a member of a Worcestershire farmers’ organisation 
showed me over a brand new factory, created by the energy of om 
of the group, set up to deal with the smaller, less perfect, product of the 
apple orchards, that has been almost useless. By a new process such 
apples can be made to supply an unfermented juice that retains the flavou 
of the fruit and is virtually free from alcohol. It is labelled with te 
name of its place of origin, the Teme Valley. The most philosophic view 
of the thoughtful farmers of that productive district is that there should 
be no such thing as a surplus in fruit or vegetables. Surpluses, so called 
are merely temporary, and can, therefore, be overcome by right method 
of preservation, drying, freezing, canning, processing or extraction i 
essences. In some cases the canners are actually becoming the authori 
to decide which variety of a particular berry the farmer shall grow 


In the Garden 


A happy use for lawn-mowings is made by one clerical gardenet 
and doubtless by others. He fills a frame with a deep bed of such grass, 
which, as always, heats very rapidly ; and on this he lays his boxes of 
seeds which have all the advantage and more of a heated green-house 
How many are the uses of such grass. It will fatten a pig, please poultry, 
mulch fruit trees of any sort and serve as a green manure if laid direct 
on the soil. As a warning it may be added that if left to heat in casu! 
heaps it is wont to become the favourite breeding ground of flies, The 
benefit even more than the seed boxes from such a hot-bed 

W. Beacu THOMAS 
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J don’t know what’s the matter , much longer.” 
with him. I can never get him to 
go out in the evenings now. 
And he seems just as tired in 
the morning, and so irritable ..” 


“ And see that he takes the 
tablets regularly. Get one of those 
handy Phyllosan tablet-contain- 
ers& for his pocket so that he 

« Sounds like my husband before | will have no excuse for missing 
he started taking Phyllosan. Why | his lunch-time dose.” 

"1 you get Jim to try it?” 
don’t you get J ' % Anyone taking Phyllosan can get 
“So that was it. Ill get some | @ Pocket tablet-container free by 

amantins. * cealie cuit sending 2)d. stamp for postage to 
for Jim tomorrow. reany can Natural Chemicals Ltd. (Dept. 24 ), 
stand his being like this very St. Helens, Lancs. 


You, too, should take 


PHYLLOSAN 


especially if you are over forty 


Phyllosan tablets are obtainable from all chemists, 3/8, 6/-, and 22/4 
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Y gy % QUESTION 
TIME 
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There is in this world an extraordinary number of people with a 
brilliant gift for asking questions ; and a surprisingly small number 
having any sort of aptitude for answering. Often have we heard 
speeches or sermons which began in the most hopeful way with 
the posing of vital and intelligent questions : the sort we ourselves 
often ask. But when the speaker has come to his promised answers 
he has tended to lose the way in some interesting bypath, or to 
generalise feebly, or to grow obscure, and we have duly found 
ourselves coming out by the same door as in we went. Hot for 
certainties we get but dusty answers, like Meredith. 


s$ 
Os) 


Answers, of course, are much easier to frame than questions ; 
and the shortest, simplest questions nearly always necessitate the 
longest and most complicated answers. What, for instance, is 
electricity? To tell us satisfactorily you will have to speak, we 
think, at very considerable length. The long question on the 
other hand may sometimes be answered easily and briefly. 
Where, you might enquire by way of illustration, can I put my 
savings so that they will (a) be useful to the community, (6) earn 
me a fair rate of interest, free of income-tax, and (c) be readily 
realisable whenever I want my money back? What need, in 
reply, to say more than: St. Pancras Building Society ? 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 
For Social Saving 
105, PARKWAY, N.W.1. 


























CHANGING TASTES _ new experience for Sobranie 
are a challenge to any manufac- craftsmen: they merely adjust 


| turer whose reputation depends on standards which have never failed 
| unchanging standards. Sobranie to stand, to the satisfaction of a 


Americans are new, but into their mew taste that has come to 
blending and making goes the stay. The result, as you would 
hereditary skill of three genera- expect from the name, is yet 


| tions. The choice of leaf, the another success in providing the 
| care of cut, the touch of this and best in all reasonable smoking 


the flavour of that—this is no worlds... 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


A Running Commentary on Yeats 


W. B. Yeats, Man and Poet. 

Kegan Paul. 2ls.) 
ONE must sympathise with the interpreter of Yeats ; it is interpret- 
ing the interpretation, for Yeats fully explains himself in his work. 
Then on the grosser levels of a social purpose and all that he did 
not mean a thing. He was just a poet living securely within a faith 
that looks rather Victorian. The most recent writer on the poet is 
too humble in the presence of his subject. The deification of a 
man brings him out of the range of healthy, human criticism, 
makes him a bone of contention for violent partisans. This 
apotheosis is unjust to Yeats who knew as he walked the earth the 
vitality of clay feet. His great technical achievement was this 
ability to integrate in his too fine mind the common reality. He 
made some of his most impressive poetry out of very matter-of-fact 
material. Few of the biographers of the poet have acknowledged 
the debt he owed to his wife who brought him down from the 
airy-fairy, sentimental sky, earthed him till he became electric, and 
gave him security in every way. 

The best thing about Dr. Jeffares’ book is that it is mostly quota- 
tions, a sort of bedside book of Yeats’ prose and verse held together 
by a running commentary that is generally a paraphrase of the 
unquoted bits. The quotations are splendid, and one cannot dip 
here without being forced to admit that Yeats was both a great man 
and a great poet. I have always reflected on one thing in particular 
about Yeats, and that was that the orbit of his destiny was the 
tragic orbit of genius, of sainthood, in fact. No man accepts this 
destiny of his free will. This orbit is shaped by the moral sense, 
and it leads to everything except material comfort. There was in 
Yeats that uncompromising morality which kept him poor till he 
was married in middle-age. He was as ruthless as God condemning 
the lost in his condemnation of mediocrity and all things that were 
not swift, wild and courageous. He, like all fine souls, lacked 
balance. No doubt mediocrity, his fleas which he crushed between 
his thumb-nails, would say that he made sweeping statements, 
which he did. He was sometimes unfair, but when he was right 
he was tremendously right. A lot has been made out of his grand 
passion for the beautiful Maud Gonne, but, as a number of com- 
mentators have already pointed out, this passion was to a large 
extent self-deception. Men often hammer hard at doors which they 
are sure will not be opened. 

Dr. Jeffares writes of the wonderful love poetry which Maud 
Gonne inspired, but to me it is sentimental and of no more merit 
than the verses of Richard Le Gallienne. If Yeats had died the day 
he got married he would be remembered as a minor poet, an 
ineffectual child of the ’nineties. The poems of his last twenty years 
provide us with a fantastic example of the Yeatsian capacity for 
growing young. Yeats’ Last Poems are the poems of a violent 
young man— 





By Norman Jeffares. (Routledge and 
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“A sudden and a bloody end, 

Gun shot or a noose 

For him who takes what man would lea ve, 
Leaves what man would lose. 

He might have had my sister 

Or cousins by the score, 

But nothing satisfied the fool 

But my dear Mary Moore.” 


No doubt the proper way to learn about Yeats is to read him, No 
commentator or critic could tell us as much in a thousand lines as 
those eight. What a wonderful skill he had to catch the fog 
mind— 

“ A proud man’s a lovely man 

So pass the bottle round.” 
Dr. Jeffares showed intelligence in making his book so much from 
quotations. 

Dr. Jeffares, like so many others who believe that a great poe 
should subscribe to that appalling heresy which talks about “ life 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” attempts to explain away 
Yeats’ passing affection for Fascism. Yeats saw in this, mistakenly 
it may be, a reaction from the re-warmed tea of democracy. Ther 
is also the fact that he was often wrong, but then his wife righted 
the balance. She was anti-Fascist. PATRICK KAVANAGH, 


Russell Pasha 


Egyptian Service, 1902-1946. By Russel! Pasha. 
To European visitors and residents alike, to a bizarre cosmopolitan 
society, as to the general public of Cairo, “Tommy” Russell for 
more than three decades was a familiar figure. Premiers—and even 
Sovereigns—changed, new Ministers followed on in a bewildering 
succession, but in peace or war, whatever the state of the political 
barometer, the Commandant of the City Police was concerned with 
the kaleidoscope of topical events, with a finger on the uncertain 
pulse of public opinion and wary brain alert to meet the unforeseen 
contingency. An apprenticeship of ten years, spent mostly in the 
Provinces, gave him understanding of native psychology and know. 
ledge of conditions and customs which govern the lives of the 
Egyptian fellahin. It also opened his eyes to the natural beauties 
of an ancient land and the absorbing interest of work amongst a 
curiously conservative people. 

Nine of the twenty-three chapters of this attractive book set out 
personal observations and experiences gained during this period. 
They include dissertations on desert law, brigandage, police dogs, 
deserts, snake-charmers and gipsies. Their treatment is pithy and 
factual, often humorous—a blend of the diverting with the instru- 
tive. Some typical quotations, chosen almost at random, wil 
illustrate the form. He discusses the requisites of a successful snake- 
charmer, and cites his conclusions: 

“(1) Complete confidence in his own power over the snakes; 
(2) keen eyesight to recognise and to see the snake’s eyes ; (3) highly 
developed sense of smell . . .; (4) a conjuror’s quickness of wrist, 
thumb and forefinger . . . ; and (5) the power of mimicry.” 


Of a herd of ibex revealed at night by a powerful electric torch, 
he writes: 

“The Zeiss glass showed one old ram after another . . . and a 
they turned to gaze at the unaccustomed light, their eyes caught 
the beam and threw it back enlarged like some phosphorescent 
monster of the deep. The effect of the whole hillside studded with 
these great glow-forms was indescribable. . .. As I followed the ray 
of the torch with the naked eye the rocky face glowed with twinkling 
light like some Sicilian hill-town seen from the sea at night, then 
the glass picked up the detail and showed up individual bodies with 
their shadows thrown on the white rocks behind and those topaz eyes 
staring back at us.” 


(John Murray. 18s 


And note this record of a police-dog, named Hall, who 

“in 1938 was taken out on no less than one hundred and seventy 
cases of provincial crime during the year. In thirty-two cases the 
man identified by Hall at once confessed to the crime, in twenty-four 
cases the man identified by the dog admitted that the tracks were his 
but denied the crime, while in eighty-five cases the man pointed out 
by the dog denied that the tracks were his but was proved, by subse- 
quent investigation independent of the dog’s evidence, to be lying.” 


It is perhaps more than a coincidence that the school-boy poacher 
of Haileybury days, a sportsman and lover of natural life, should 
emerge as the cool-headed police officer who later, and virtually 
single-handed, marshalled an Egyptian mob on the edge of frenzy 
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While Shepheard’s Watched . | ; 
sf x olf 
Pennethorne Hughes wv. 


Both a lighthearted account of wartime Cairo which 
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English Verse 


arranged and edited by 


will delight anyone who has ever been spoiled by the 
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Egyptians, and an informed sympathetic study of the 
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real Egypt. Illustrated by Haro Hodson, 10s. 6d. r 
P 4 BONAMY DOBREE and HERBERT READ 
Ready later this month wr. ee ‘ : : 4 
#: | “ Its distinguished editors are to be congratulated on its lively 
Ny Hunting the Fairies ra character . . . balanced, orderly and comprehensive . . . might 


well prove to be ‘ The Golden Treasury’ of today.” 
Yorkshire Post, 
“ One can get a better idea of the wealth of English poetry from 
this anthology than from any other single volume.” 
Leeds Weekly. 
912 pp- 12s. 6d. net 
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Unquestionably Mr. Mackenzie’s funniest book yet, 
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this is a riotous extravaganza with the same setting 
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and several of the same characters as The Monarch of 


the Glen. 10s. 6d. 
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White House Papers 
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Harry L. Hopkins 


An intimate history by 


www SOWINDUS wat 
ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 


CASSELL |“ This second and final volume is even more interesting and 
more important than the first . . . rich in incident and 
revelation. Hopkins has a place in history which Mr. Sherwood 


FRANZ SCHUBERT | by his biography has ennobled and made secure.” 

by NEWMAN FLOWER R. BRUCE LOCKHART (Sunday Times) 
A new, revised edition, reset in a Royal 8vo format, of 488 pp. 258. net 
Newman Flower’s biography of Schubert first published in 
his centenary year. On that occasion the Evening Standard 
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remarked “ that so excellent a one (biography) should have 
made its appearance was beyond one’s wildest hopes.” The 
new edition contains considerable new matter discovered by 
the author since 1928. Wéith 16 pp. of illustrations. 22/6 net. 


Icedrome 


FRANK TILSLEY 


A new novel by the author of “ Champion Road” 
and * Pleasure Beach.” 


360 pp. 10s. (d. net 


CONCERNING HANDEL 


by WILLIAM C. SMITH 


William C. Smith, Hon. Freeman of the Worshipful Company 
of Musicians, formerly Assistant Keeper, Department of 
Printed Books, British Museum, investigates various aspects 
of Handel's life and works and the circumstances surrounding 


e 
some of his compositions. ‘“‘ Corrects nearly all Handel's R th 
biographers, early and late, is a mine of curious lore.” ivermou 
BRIAN VESEY-FITZGERALD 


RiCHARD CapPELL, Daily Telegraph. Illustrated with a number 
A SHORT HISTORY | Fully illustrated by C, F. Tunnicliffe 


of reproductions of music and manuscripts. 21/- net. 
OF MUSIC “ Beautifully written, and for those in search of peace and with 


by ALFRED EINSTEIN a taste for lonely places, it will be a pleasing oe eal 
Dr. Einstein’s compact history, first published before the war ee eee 
was acknowledged to be the finest and most authoritative * A labour of love. One of the most readable books he has 
work of its kind to be published in Europe. The author has written... admirably illustrated.”’ 

now revised the whole work and the new edition is available at 9s ; : Birminchs Post 
8/6 net, or with 186 pages of music examples, at 14/- net. “The S. met. ee: Se 
best pocket guide to musical history in existence.” Spectator. 
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perilously through the main streets of Cairo. Of his official duties 
he writes with the utmost discretion, as becomes a loyal public 
servant. His private notes furnish no chronique scandaleuse ; 
he eschews deliberately both politics and personalities. An account 
of the days of mob law in 1919 includes a copy of a letter written 
at the time which gives a vivid picture of that tumultuous period. 
Neither familiarity with the seamy side of city life, nor a unique 
experience of human frailties, criminal propensities and political 
artifice disturbs his sympathy with, and sense of obligation to, the 
Egyptian people. 

His successful crusade against the noxious drug-traffic earned for 
him an international reputation. The chapters dealing with this 
vital subject are probably the most important ones in this book. How 
cocaine and, later, the even greater horror of heroin addiction spread 
from 1916 onward, and by 1929 had infected over three per cent. of 
Egypt’s total population, is a tragic story. A long trail of detection 
and exposure of the world-wide organisation engaged with this traffic 
led eventually to requisite action at international levels. “By 1939 
we had seen the Drug Barons chased from Switzerland and France, 
then from Turkey, the foreign Settlements of China, and lastly 
from Bulgaria.” The author comments fiercely on Japanese promo- 
tion of the drug-traffic in occupied China during the war years, and 
calls attention to the need for precautionary measures in Egypt, 
notably in respect of hashish cultivation in the Lebanon and Syria. 
His memoirs with their well-chosen illustrations will be read with 
nostalgic delight by many old Anglo-Egyptians. They should also 
appeal to a wide circle of readers in and outside Egypt. 

STEWART SYMES. 


English for All 


English: A Course for Human Beings. 

(Winchester. 18s. 6d.) 
Tue only bad thing about Mr. Partridge’s book is the sub-title, a 
sad instance of that witless and awkward frivolity which is only too 
common among scholars and always to be deplored. But the book 
as a whole is admirable ; it is lucid, enthusiastic and engaging ; and 
if it has a fault, it is that of occasional prolixity, which is perhaps 
excusable, since it is clearly a result of the enthusiasm. Naturally, 
the danger of setting up as an instructor in language is the danger 
of not being able to maintain an impeccable style ; and even the 
reviewing of such a book is dangerous, too. In order to assess the 
practical value of Mr. Partridge’s work one should have considerable 
knowledge of modern educational methods, and this I do not possess. 
Presumably the methods of Mr. Partridge are not orthodox, and 
his book is written in such a way that any adult person may peruse 
it with pleasure and irritation, instruction or disagreement, as the 
case may be. 

From the rudiments of grammar and of syntax, rather too elabo- 
rately displayed, Mr. Partridge goes on to the wider, more debatable 
problems of composition and of style ; and it is here that he is likely 
to meet with some hostility. For the genius of Mr. Partridge is 
that of an able philologist, a man exceptionally cunning and acute 


By Eric Partridge. 
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in the hunting-down of words and their meanings, and espec: 
of those unpolished words that run underground in the sy 
and warrens of literature. I think it is possible that he is less 
(though he is always a stimulating writer) when he is tracking th 
relation between a knowledge of the rules of grammar and the f 

of expression—clearly a matter of the utmost difficulty, | thing 
also that he sometimes expects too much from the teacher ; for surely 
it is not every man who can think of two short stories, one 
quinine and the other on ipecacuanha. Nor can I affirm that Mr 
Partridge’s choice and use of words are invariably felicitous, There 
are many who may boggle over such things as “ tertiarily,” “gy. 
useful” and “air-minded ” ; while such a fragment as “to Not hit 
a net” may well seem a trifle jagged; and there does not appear 
to be a really commendable reason (although Mr. Partridge argues 
the case) for replacing “holiday” by “vacation.” (The first js 
recommended for use at the seaside and the other at home.) Other, 
again, may question the wisdom of writing in segments, of choppi 
up sentences into small chunks which are not complete in themselyg 
I must also disagree with the dictum that the object of “ all writing” 
is “to please other people.” (“Who does not write to please tk 
women ?” said Byron.) 

The proposition that all thought is intrinsically verbal may, I think 
be debated ; and I think it is also questionable whether, as My 
Partridge would have us believe, a sense of grammar helps in th 
formulation of abstract ideas. It is really in the third book of this 
treatise that Mr. Partridge capers joyously and with confidence ip 
his own particular field, the field of pure philology. And here, » 
always, he will delight his readers, whether young or old, practise 
or as yet unskilful. His analysis of language, though necessarily 
compressed, is excellent, and will surely convey to the pupil (unless 
he is congenitally obtuse) a measure of Mr. Partridge’s own enthy. 
siasm. The little section on “ vogue words ” is extremely good, and 
I am glad to see that Mr. Partridge has included in his list of con 
temptibles the adjective “rewarding ”—a little monster which 
appears only too frequently in the more journalistic sort of literary 
reviewing. It is very engaging, and certainly unusual, to find that 
Mr. Partridge is ready to flip out a little joke at his own expens, 
as he does in the section on “ woolliness.” One cannot help wishing, 
however, that he had been more reticent in quotation, and that h 
had said more about sequence, harmony, cadence and rhythm in th 
writing of prose. In this respect he might well have followed w 
his comparison of Johnson and Gibbon. But I would advise th 
student or teacher who has come to the end of Mr. Partridge’s coure 
to read Locke’s chapter Of the Imperfection of Words ; he will find 
it instructively disheartening. C, E. Vucutiamy. 


Education in the United States 


Education in a Divided World. By James Bryant Conant. (Oxfori 
University Press. 16s.) 

UNIVERSITIES tend as a rule to get on with their job without mud 
explicit concern for the problems of education in general, but Harvarl 
has evidently been stimulating, and engaging in, a lot of hard thinkin 
on the subject. After that notable team-study General Education m 
a Free Society we now have a personal contribution from the Pres 
dent himself. The English reader may find himself somewhat 
bothered by the vocabulary and more seriously (unless he knows tk 
U.S. well) by the difficulty of understanding all that lies behind thi 
book, but if he can get over these obstacles he will profit from a 
interesting and sensible discussion of some of the basic problems 
of all public-school education, problems which mutatis mutands 
exist in every country which is at all democratic. It should hard) 
be necessary to say that “public” in this context means public 
The subject is the purpose and methods of free primary and 
secondary schools within the State system. 


It is not quite obvious why Dr. Conant drags in the “ divided 
world,” which does not seem to have much direct connection with tk 
question. No doubt the survival of democracy in the Angle 
American sense is dependent upon the creation of a reasonable and 
well-informed public opinion through the general educational system, 
and it may be politic to draw attention to the international situation 
in order to stimulate a sense of urgericy in these matters, but in fat 
the problems dealt with would still be problems whether Russ# 
existed or not. One of the most fundamental is whether a county 
can run a standard undifferentiated education for all its youth » 
to the end of the secondary-school stage without imperilling standard 
and wasting talent. That is the traditional American method, am 
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In What Strange Land... ? 


PIERRE VERY 
Translated by Sruart GILBERT 


A novel by an author whose popularity in France is rapidly increasing, 
and whose film Goupi Mains Rouges had such a success in London 
recently. The hero investigates a crime committed long ago, and 


becomes invelved in more than he bargained for. 98 net 


- - 
The Adventure of Publishing 
MICHAEL JOSEPH 
The author, having founded his firm in the difficult period between 
the two wars and weathered the storms of those days, is particularly 
well equipped to analyse the problems facing publishing and the book 
trade today A book for the general reader as well as the specialist 
and would-be publisher. 8s 6d net 


Recent Publications 


The Love Letiers of Henry Vill 
HENRY SAVAGE 


‘The most delightfully human things I have ever read .. . I enjoyed 
it hugely -—E. Arnott Robinson, on Television. * Excellently repro- 
duced facsimiles of 17 letters in the possession of the Vatican library 
give the book its importance "— Nineteenth Century. * A valuable foot- 
note to history "—D. B. Wyndham Lewis, News Chronicle. 9s net 


The Complete Poems of 
Richard Aldington 


‘It is only on reading this magnificent collection . . . that one realises 
how shamefully one of the best of living poets has been neglected ’— 
Roy Campbell, Poetry Review 168 net 
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W. B. Yeats Man and Poet 
A. NORMAN JEFFARES 


\ new study of Yeats based upon private and unpublished 
papers, diaries, letters and manuscripts and upon information 
given by the poet’s wife and friends. 


With portrait frontispiece and other illustrations. 21s. net. 


The Freedom of Necessity 
J. D. BERNAL, F.R.S. 


Essays on the application of the scientific principle to the 
development of civilisation, by the brilliant scientist, author of 
“THE SOCIAL FUNCTION OF SCIENCE.” 18s. net. 


Education and Society in Modern 
Germany 
R. H. SAMUEL & R. HINTON THOMAS 


A critical analysis of education in Modern Germany in the 
t of the trends in social, political and intellectual life from 

the early nineteenth century to the end of the Nazi regime. 

In the International Library of Sociology. 12s. 6d. net. 


A Long Fourth and Other Stories 
PETER TAYLOR 


e \ first collection of stories by a promising young American 


8s. 6d. net 


ROUTLEDGE & KEGAN PAUL 
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Pamela Frankau 


HE WILLOW CABIN is a long book with 
many characters, every one of whom is 
brought to life. The pattern is full of colour- 


ful arabesques, but the texture is so well woven that 
this pattern, which without that texture might 


become cheap and gaudy, is genuinely impressive. 


The technical accomplishment throughout is on a high 
level, but that would not suffice without passion, and I 
repeat that The Willow Cabin is written with passion, 
because passion is such a rare quality in a novel at 
this moment that I welcome it avidly. 

I have no doubt whatever that The Willow Cabin 
will have a great reading success. 


The 
Willow Cabin 


MAY 16th 10s. 6d. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN 











THE OLD 


TESTAMENT 


PART ONE~—GENESIS TO ESTHER 
FTRANSLATED BY 


Ronald A. Knox 


Monsignor Knox has pre duced a first-class translation : 


conte mporary, in the sense that there is not a word ora 
phrase to mystify a modern reader, and yet deriving trom 
an earlier and more vigorous tradition ol English. 
Monsignor Knox was bre ught up on the Authorised 
Version and has learnt much trom the Douay; he has 
based himself on the Latin Vulgate, but has had recourse 
to Hebrew and Greek texts for light on obscure passages 
ind to bring tull value to the English equivalent. 


Part One ready May 16. Part Two in the Autumn, ) 


Demy “octavo. 52 pages. 21s. 


BURNS OATES ASHELY PLACE, S.W.t 
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Dr. Conant contends than in the interests of equality of opportunity 
and social fluidity it must be maintained. Any separating off of 
groups at that level, whether on the grourid of economic status, 
interest, aptitude or even ability, is suspect as making for an 
undesirable stratification of society. 


It cannot be denied that this system has on the whole served the 
States well in the way of assimilating foreign elements and bringing 
together on one level the great bulk of the population. That it is 
fac from creating complete equality of opportunity is honestly 
admitted by Dr. Conant. There is an enormous difference between 
a public school in a well-to-do suburb with a homogeneous popula- 
tion in a rich State and a school, nominally of the same type and 
standard, in a bad down-town area or in a country district in parts 
of the deep south. Such differences do not, however, condemn the 
attempt at uniformity, and the best defence of it is perhaps, as Dr. 
Conant suggests, that it is a worth-while goal towards which an 
ever<loser approximation can be made. It is harder to defend the 
system against the charge of wastefulness, and here I find the dis- 
cussion unsatisfying. There is a curiously perverse reluctance in the 
States either to encourage schoolchildren to work hard or to make 
it possible for the best of them to go ahead faster than anybody else. 
I think Dr. Conant is aware of this and uneasy about it, but the best 
he can do is to plead for more “ guidance” at school and to agree 
that there should be some differentiation and deliberate: selection of 
talent (subsidised if necessary by the Federal Government) at a later 
stage. . 

Indeed the most novel feature, from an American view-point, of 
his programme of reform is that it is now necessary for the central 
Government to enter the field of education and provide money to 
remove existing inequalities, raise the standard all round, and make 
a national scholarship system possible. Few people in England can 
conceive what a revolutionary proposal this is ; I get the impression 
that it is almost the main purpose of the book. The other main new 
proposal is for a wide extension of local two-year colleges for those 
who would profit from more education than the high school can 
give but who cannot afford to go away from home to a residential 
university. Anything like the bold conception now taking hold in 
this country that the State should carry practically every deserving 
and able student who needs help right through a full university 
course is not yet on the horizon in the U.S.A, 

Joun Lowe. 


. 
Washington: Early Days 

George Washington: A Biography. Volumes I and If: Young 

Washington. By Douglas Southall Freeman. (Eyre and Spottis- 

woode. 18s. each.) 
THERE are two reasons why Washington has not hitherto received 
an adequate biography. First, until recently national piety has 
prevented a steady view of the man. The father of his country had 
become so much a part of the national mythology that even after 
the grosser fables of Parson Weems had been eliminated it remained 
impossible to approach the man except in a spirit of reverence. The 
second reason is the character of the man himself. Washington 
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was not on the surface an outstandingly attractive per ality. | 
private he was a man of few words ; in public he was an ineffectige 
speaker, He had no brilliance of intellect ; his interests were liminnd 
He was intensely ambitious and at the same time highly sensitiv. 
to criticism. He appeared to have no endearing vices. Above a 
he completely lacked humour. Clearly Washington is not on con 
person to bring to life. bas 


It is a measure of the quality of Dr. Freeman as a biographer 
that he succeeds in giving animation to this traditional figure. 05 
the two obstacles mentioned above he has surmounted the second 
and almost avoided the first. He has done all that a superhuma, 
energy and modern research technique can do to eliminate mythology 
The two volumes under review, the first of the half-dozen or 
which will be needed to complete the work on this scale, treat the 
life of their subject only until his twenty-seventh year. Under the 
author’s magnifying-glass every detail of the young surveyor-soldier 
progress is clearlystevealed. One must admire the historical tech. 
nique which can bring so much evidence to bear upon the life of 
a comparatively obscure young man. But if such technique and such 
standards leave no room for mythology, they do not preclude 4 
residual piety ; and this has inhibited the author from making his 
subject as stereoscopic as he otherwise might have done. Much js 
made, for example, of the young Washington’s mora! principles, his 
gentleman’s code, with its stoical acceptance of an impersonal Proyi- 
dence, its exaggerated sense of “ honour,” its concern with “ impartial 
justice”; but there is a complacent acceptance of complementary 
but less admirable qualities—an ambition which identified “ honour” 
with public esteem and personal advancement, a singleness of 
purpose which one is tempted to translate irreverently as “ one-track 
mindedness,” a sensitiveness to criticism which was petulant and 
almost neurotic. It may have been nicety of personal conduct which 
prevented Washington from pursuing his affection for Sally Fairfax; 
but it was the lady who put a stop to it, and one suspects that th 
temptation to do likewise may have been lessened by the fact 
that Washington, for all his striking reputation, was rather a dull 
dog. 

If piety has slightly tinged interpretation, the author has succeeded 
entirely in penetrating behind Washington’s impassive reserve to 
explain his developing character in completely credible terms. Thes 
volumes make brilliantly clear why Washington was to be a man of 
destiny. As America’s foremost military historian, Dr. Freeman is 
eminently fitted for his task. Washington was primarily a soldier, 
and his character can only be properly understood in military terms 
Step by step the reader is shown how the amateur in arms acquired 
the experience and the character of a first-rate professional soldier— 
—the early surveying trips, with their lesson in careful method; 
the diplomatic essays with French and Indians ; the first campaign 
towards the Ohio in which Washington’s troops fired the first sho 
in the Seven Years’ War; and finally the successful campaign o 
1758 when the site of Fort Duquesne was recaptured and Washington 
achieved the temporary rank of Brigadier. We are given an insight 
into other aspects of an efficient general’s training—experience in 
handling supplies, in the discipline and training of men, in dealing 
with the Provincial Government and with the British Army mentality 
Hard work, hard riding and attention to detail are the chief moral 
of these pages, and at the end of them the reader is left convinced 
that he has learnt something of Washington’s quality ; and what hk 
has learnt he wholeheartedly admires. At twenty-seven Washington 
was a natural leader with outstanding habits of command and ir 
dustry ; a good field officer with, for the British Army, an almost 
unique knowledge of Indian fighting ; but above all with a marked 
strategic sense which, the reader is satisfied, would take him mo 
only to the top of his profession but far beyond 

Dr. Freeman is unquestionably writing a biography of lasting 
value. Its heroic scale is on the whole justified. It is difficult 0 
draw the line between the historical and the antiquarian, although 
in a biography where personal details are important one must give 
the author the benefit of the doubt. Nevertheless one cannot help 
feeling that here and there the pages are over-loaded with detail 
It is of no great interest, for example, to know that “ Thomas Lz 
had eleven beds and kept one of them in the library to say nothing 
of two couches in the hall”; nor to know that Washington never 
put in a claim to the Government for a frilled shirt with which k 
paid an Indian guide. But once the author gets into his narrative 
stride the reader would be glad to be taken through as much deta 
1s Dr. Freeman desifes. He is a master of the campaign narrative, and 
long stretches of the second volume, particularly the classic accoum 
of Braddock’s ill-fated expedition, can be read like a novel 

FRANK THISTLETHWAITE. 
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THE annual general meeting of the Brush Electrical Engineering ( 
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The Happy Surgeon 


Surgery, Orthodox and Heterodox. By Sir William Heneage Ogilvie. 
(Blackwell. 12s. 6d.) 
Wuen Sir Heneage Ogilvie was asked to deliver, last year, the Beyer 
Memorial Lecture at Johannesburg, the title of his paper on that 
solemn occasion was In Praise of Idleness ; and its final words were: 
“ Science is advanced further in a shorter time by the informal chatter 
of a few like-minded friends over cocktails than by the formal 
exchange of papers or by any number of congresses.” It is a theme 
to which, in the present volume of essays—for such in effect they 
are—he is continually returning. The great advances in surgery 
have been made by particular men of vision, most of whom have 
known how and when to be idle ; and more is to be learned by an 
actual talk with such a pioneer or a personal visit to some famous 
clinic than from lonely and laborious hours in a library or lecture- 
room. Fate has given Sir Heneage two periods of enforced idleness, 
he tells us, during which he could lean back and forget the trees 
and questioningly scan the wood—scan other things too, such as the 
world in general. He looks back, too, not altogether without regret, 
upon the war in the desert, when there were long intervals between 
rushes of work and friends were able to drive across to other hospitals 
and compare their mistakes and successes. It is his dream that in 
future every surgeon in the fifties should be enabled to take a care- 
free holiday of a year for the purpose of refreshing mind and body. 

It is with his eye on this same peril—the danger of over-concentra- 
tion upon too narrow a field—that his attitude towards specialists 
is a trifle guarded. There must, of course, admittedly be Specialists. 
But the best and most lasting portraits are often painted by the 
artist who is not solely a professional portrait-monger. And Sir 
Heneage is inclined to believe that—given an initial apprenticeship 
and enough cases thereafter to keep him in practice—the capable 
all-round surgeon used to dealing with tissues in all parts of the 
body may be 4s effective as the one-organ operator and perhaps 
bring a fresher eye to the problem in front of him. That is partly 
due, no doubt to his obvious belief in the surgeon-adventurer, using 
the word adventurer in the high old Elizabethan sense. Courage, 
craftsmanship, a knowledge of men and a respect for tradition should 
be combined with a love for the uncharted seas and a willingness to 
listen and weigh travellers’ tales, however seemingly improbable. 
It is, he suggests, the footballer, the mountaineer, the yachtsman 
who tends, as a young man, to be attracted by surgery. The editor 
of the hospital journal, the debater, the naturalist usually becomes a 
physician. 

But Sir Heneage, himself, is far from being an example of the 
unlearned, merely skilful carpenter that so many surgeons are sup- 
posed to be. Indeed, he has been bold enough to give us his own 
assessment of greatness in a surgeon. For knowledge he would 
allot 10 marks, for original work 30, for clinical judgement 30, for 
actual operating 20, and for teaching and writing 10. Sir Heneage 
has travelled more than most surgeons, and his comments on 
Continental and American surgery are extremely interesting. He 
believes that the best surgery is to be found in Britain with its smaller 
hospitals staffed by a band of brothers and not a hierarchy. But 
he also considers that it contains, or contained, the worst—in some 
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of the cottage hospitals where light-hearted general Practitioners 
were wont to operate because they liked “an occasional spot of 
surgery.” Is this a book for a layman? As regards fifty per cent 
of it, yes. But doctors, nurses and all concerned in hospital adminis. 
tration will surely enjoy every word of it. They may disagree with 
some of his dicta, especially perhaps with some of the articles in his 
Religio Chirurgi. But for the most part they will find his gaiety 
candour and wisdom entirely irresistible. H. H. Basurorp 


An Anglo-South American 


Enchanted Trails, By Sir Christopher Gibson. (Museum Press, 16s.) 


Ir is salutary, and opportune, that the people of Latin America 
should be reminded of Britons who have shared with them the 
hardships and the joys of “camp,” jungle and river. In all the 
republics there have been (and still are) urban British communities 
who work in British offices, attend British clubs and Anglican 
churches and remain segregated from the “ natives” ; but also there 
have been Britons of talent and energy who have gone forth into 
the remote regions, living the local life and often possessing a more 
profound and detailed knowledge of some area of the continent than 
most of the “ natives ” themselves. 

Sir Christopher Gibson’s father was the outstanding Anglo. 
Argentine figure of the first three decades of the present century 
He was, as I remember him in his later years in Buenos Aires, , 
lean, upright man in a high starched collar and tight Victorian 
trousers. His baronetcy was the first ever conferred upon a person 
operating outside the limits of the Empire. Sir Herbert Gibson 
was always a patriotic Britisher, but also he was a loyal Argentine, 
and he served that country well during his lifetime. 

Enchanted Trails takes the family story well into the present 
generation. Sir Christopher, like his father, has the pioneering spirit, 
enthusiasm for the land, affection for the people, and the urge and 
ability to tabulate his findings. (An appendix to the book deals with 
the fish of the central rivers of South America, and is in itself an 
impressive achievement.) After taking part in the First World War 
the author went into the depths of the Paraguayan Chaco to open 
up and organise a series of enormously extensive ranches. His 
resident managers and assistants in those undeveloped, tropical 
regions were vigorous and optimistic characters—many of them 
Anglo-Paraguayans—and with their dogged help he succeeded in 
what at first seemed an impossible task. 

Sir Christopher’s immediate base was Asuncion. He describes 
the insidious charm of that town most effectively. Indeed, this 
boisterous, chatty travel-book contains extraordinarily sensitive 
passages in which the whole atmosphere of a place is conveyed vividly, 
unforgettably and in few words. The author frequently goes on 
“jags,” and inevitably wakes up with a “ thick head ” next morning; 
but before you can be too irritated by his heartiness he has captivated 
you by a precise description of some strange individual whom he 
met on the river-steamer, in the jungle or at a Paraguayan boarding- 
house. He not only converses in Guarani, but takes trouble to 
explain the phrases. His gusto is common to all those Anglo-South 
Americans who even today glory in the life of the wild spaces and 
who again and again return to the broad pampa or the jungle, drawn 
back irresistibly, as the sailor to the sea. 

It is surprising that the author, in spite of his rigorous experiences 
should be so squeamish about that dangerous, razor-toothed littk 
fish, the piratia, which, in his opinion, renders river-bathing “ ua- 
thinkable ” in tropical South America. He exaggerates. All that 5 
necessary is that the bather shall, by constantly splashing, keep the 
water in movement. This dazzles the fish. GEORGE PENDLE. 


Mayhew Again 


Mayhew’s London, Edited by Peter Quennell. (Pilot Press. 21s.) 


Tus is the second selection from Henry Mayhew’s London Labow 
and the London Poor to be published within eighteen months— 
fittingly since, though Mr. Quennell does not make the point, it 5 
just a century since the sketches which were to become London 
Labour began to appear in the Morning Chronicle. This selectios, 
the more substantial of the two, gives full scope to the Mayhe# 
charm (though anything less charming than the portrait at the begit- 
ning with its ill-shaved jowl, baldness and bushy eyebrows ca 
scarcely be imagined), the kindliness, humour and astonishing 
capacity for collecting facts. It was an experiment that Mayhew tried 
when he went round interviewing the submerged classes of Londo®, 


concentrating on individuals, letting people tell their own stories 
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‘THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 





ONE HUNDREDTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 





sin GEORGE LEWIS BARSTOW, K.C.B., chairman of the company, pre- 
siding, in the course of his remarks, said: i 

This is the one-hundredth annual report of the company. Those 
enterprising men who, in the face of many difficulties, founded the com- 
pany a hundred years ago cannot, even in their most sanguine moments, 
have foreseen the impressive picture of a great social service which is 
contained in the report before you. Each year in the company's history 
has seen some improvement, some consolidation, some adaptation to 
changing circumstances. This year is no exception. There have been 
improvements 1n the valuation bases, substantial transfers to reserves 
and increases of 4s. per cent. in the rates of bonus in both of the life 
branches. 

By an ironical coincidence the Prudential’s one-hundredth annual report 
was published on the same day as the Labour Party’s manifesto advocating 
the nationalisation of the whole of the activities of this and of all other 
offices transacting industrial assurance business. Every word and figure 
in the Prudential’s report bespeak a sense of responsibility and of promises 
faithfully kept and to be kept. How great a contrast to the nationalisation 
proposal ! 

In the industrial branch experience proves that the frequent collection 
of premiums at the homes of policyholders is an essenual part of the 
service. 

Atour of the day’s round with an agent would be a highly illuminating 
experience for most people. He is greeied as the friend he is, by people 
who are fully aware of what his visits mean, who measure the premiums 
he collects against the claims which they see him paying to their neigh- 
bours. Prudential agents have probably been calling in that street for 
generations and the welcome they receive has not diminished. The 
service the agent offers does not finish with insurance. With his know- 
ledge of business and his contacts with many people, his common-sense 
advice is sought on all manner of problems. The country owes a great 
and seldom acknowledged debt to the industrial assurance agent for those 
services, so often rendered to people bewildered by the complexities of 
officialdom but grateful for help from one who is neither official nor 
officious. 

The beneficial influence on the national economy of the people’s life 
assurance savings is not generally realised. Whereas the total of other 
forms of personal saving is one of the most unstable and volatile elements 
in the economy, life-assurance savings are among the most stable, because 
of the long-term nature of the contracts. The economy of a modern 
state demands a high and sustained level of capital expenditure in order 
10 construct and maintain in repair the factories, ships, roads and public 
utilities on which its high productivity and standard of living depend. 
This capital expenditure can be supported only by a high level of saving. 


NATIONALISATION 

With these comments on our company in mind, I want you now to 
consider the nationalisation proposals contained in the Labour Party’s 
memorandum. Voluntary insurance does more than meet the needs of 
individuals to provide against the risks of death, fire and accident. 
Because of its fine reputation, to which I have already referred, its life 
business is the most stable form of thrift and its other business earns an 
important volume of overseas currencies. Voluntary insurance is so 
vital to the nation, so sound and yet so sensitive to public opinion both 
here and overseas that it is surprising to find it treated so irresponsibly. 
It is the more surprising since the value of voluntary insurance seems to 
have been recognised by Sir Stafford Cripps and by other members of 
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the Government. Sir Stafford’s actual words in the House of Commons 
in 1945, repeated elsewhere in 1947, were: 

“It would, perhaps, be proper in this connection to inform the House 
of the attitude of the Government towards the future of British insurance 
business. The Government have no intention of interfering with the 
transaction of insurance business by private enterprise save to the limited 
extent to which insurance at home may be affected by the existing 
Proposals relating to personal social insurance and industrial injuries. 
It is the desire of the Government that insurance should be in the 
‘uture as in the past dealt with on an international basis and as business 
of an international character.” 

And now, even whilst the Chancellor of the Exchequer enjoins upon 
us all the greatest possible measure of thrift; even whilst the President 
of the Board of Trade announces that all possible steps must be taken 
tO imcrease our dollar earning capacity, this nationalisation proposal is 
made—a proposal which, if implemented, would jeopardise those national 
assets of thrift and overseas earnings. 

It is claimed that policyholders will be more secure. In practice, 
Policyholders are already completely secure. We could ourselves increase 





the nominal security by investing the whole instead of about one-half of 
the funds in British Government securities but only at the cost of a 
great loss of interest earnings and a corresponding increase in premiums 
or decline in bonuses. Policyholders would not be grateful for this 
substituted security. 

The statement that “no policyholder will suffer,” followed by a refer- 
ence tO guaranteeing existing policies, is vague and no doubt purposely 
so. The vast majority of both ordinary and industrial life assurance 
policyholders participate in profits in the form of bonuses. How could 
the State guarantee that future bonuses would not be less than those that 
would have been received under private enterprise? Even supposing 
that the State guaranteed future bonuses at the rates obtaining at the 
time the business is taken over, it cannot be certain that the offices, were 
they left to carry on the business, would not be in a position to declare 
higher bonuses as the years go by. Competition ensures that bonuses 
are as high as is compatible with security to policyholders. 

I sincerely hope that neither policyholders nor our staff will be deluded 
by these promises with which the Labour Party proposal is generous. 
Electoral pledges of this kind can simply not be relied upon: they will 
take a very different form if ever they appear in a Bill before Parliament. 
Moreover, even as they stand, these promises cannot be reconciled. It is 
not possible at one and the same time to give better conditions to the 
staff, thereby increasing expenses: to give greater nominal security, thereby 
eliminating part of the interest the offices earn on their funds: and to 
give better terms to policyholders. 


INVESTMENTS 

I have already commented on the effect of the change apparently con- 
templated in investment policy. The criticism is that “the hard won 
savings of working people have been invested as the industrial assurance 
companies thought fit.” I say without hesitation that we never relax our 
efforts to invest the policyholders’ funds in their best interests. There 
is indeed no reason why we should do otherwise. Perhaps it is intended 
to imply in the Labour Party’s document that the company uses its funds 
in some sinister way to the advantage of shareholders. In no way do we 
seek to use the funds which we hold in trust for our policyholders to gain 
power or to interfere with industry. We seek always to avoid a con- 
trolling interest in any other concern. Our investments in new issues 
can hardly be criticised as the Government already exercises control 
through the Captial Issues Committee. 

I repeat that we invest only in the policyholders’ interest. A nationalised 
insurance board would, on the other hand, have to act at the dictation of 
the Government. Investments might well be made not in the policy- 
holders’ interest but in the interests of the political aims of the Govern- 
ment of the day without due consideration of the economic soundness of 
the projects. Might not the funds of the policyholders be invested in 
speculative projects dear to the hearts of influential Ministers or used 
to buttress a cheap money policy ? 

The directors would, in those circumstances, also feel bound to recon- 
sider the matter of the limitation of dividends to which they so recently 
gave effect. In that connection, it must not be overlooked, either by our 
shareholders or by anyone else, that limitation of dividends took, in our 
case, an exceptional form owing to the rigidity of our articles. It would 
be unwise to come to a decision on this matter now, but I repeat the 
assurance to sharebolders that it shall have reconsideration after the 
Labour Party’s Whitsun conference if the nationalisation threat should 
then be confirmed. 

CONCLUSION 

I am convinced that an overwhelming majority of the holders of in- 
dustrial life policies, ordinary life policies, fire and accident policies would 
not approve of the nationalisation of the insurance industry or of a first 
step in that direction by nationalising certain sections of it. If the 
nationalisation proposal contained in the Labour Party’s document be 
approved at their Whitsun conference, and if the project could then be 
put to policyholders to vote on as a separate issue there is no doubt that 
it would be decisively rejected. 

It is my belief that the nationalisation of voluntary insurance is an 
encroachment by the State on the freedom of the individual and on the 
legitimate sphere of private enterprise. The entry of the State into such 
a personal matter as voluntary insurance, whose fibres run through the 
whole of the nationa! economy, means, in my opinion, that the State 
would find itself inextricably entangled in matters which are not its 
concern—a situation, of which the public, nearly all of whom are policy- 
holders, would not approve. 


A copy of the full speech will be supplied on request to The Prudential 
Assurance Company, Limited, Holborn Bars, London, E.C.1. 
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giving minute accounts of earnings, food, pleasures and pains—such 
a successful experiment that not only has it been frequently tried 
since but London Labour, published as a book in the ’fifties, was 
reissued four times in the ’sixties and Mayhew is remembered for 
that when his comedies and other writings and early editorship of 
Punch are forgotten. 


Mr. Quennell, in a rather exiguous introduction, compares Mayhew 
with Defoe. It is a good comparison. Both give the impression of 
artless veracity, when a great deal of art has actually gone to suppres- 
sing irrelevant detail. To both the dregs of the city are essentially 
decent, kindly people. It was Mayhew’s thief who refused to sit 
down with pickpockets saying: “No, no! I may be a thief sir ; 
but, thank God, at least I’m a respectable one”; but it might have 
been Defoe’s. Their Londons are alike too, in spite of the gap of 
a century and a half. There is the vast underworld disregarded by 
polite society, the poverty and hunger, the odd characters. Mayhew’s 
London, however, was larger and dirtier than Defoe’s, though bird- 
catchers could still go out for their captures to the fields of Woolwich, 
Isleworth and Tooting. 


London had become “ the great wen,” but it still had its fantasies. 
There were rumours of a race of wild hogs inhabiting the sewers 
of Hampstead ; boys went round the public houses reciting “To 
be or not to be” and “Othello’s apology.” People scraped a living 
from the streets in the most extraordinary ways. Not only were there 
the unsavoury jobs—the collecting of dogs’ dung for tanners and the 
hunting through the old brick sewers that debouched in the Thames 
—but there were more cheerful trades: the imitation of farmyard 
animals on the violin, the displaying of “ happy families ” (inimical 
animals living together). A seller of corn-salves displayed a bit of 
cow’s heel as a corn of Sir Robert Peel’s ; there were rat-killers and 
a man who let you look at the stars through his telescope for a 
penny ; there were sellers of second-hand weapons and bogus violins ; 
there were tight-rope dancers and even “ bug-destroyers to Her 
Majesty.” Behind it all lurked the frightful slum, hunger and ill 
health: 

“Father came over from Ireland, and 
had pains in his limbs-—he’s dead now 
after father’s death, mother was taken 
died = 

That story from a girl crossing-sweeper of fourteen is echoed again 
and again, yet the general impression that Mayhew gives is not sad. 
The impression is of the sterling virtues of human character—kind- 
ness, energy, patience in adversity. Mayhew does, indeed, write 
openly of “the doctrines I have endeavoured to enforce that 
many of the humbler classes, if placed in the same easy positfon as 
ourselves, would become, perhaps, quite as respectable members 
of society.” 

Mr. Quennell has cut the tables which Mayhew loved to draw up 
and has made other omissions. But he has left more than 500 pages 
of racy description, life-history and conversation. With its numerous 
headings and short conversations the book is admirable for dipping. 
It has many of the original illustrations. 
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F. SHERWOOD TAYLOR 


CONCERNING SCIENCE 


Charchill 


Mr. Winston 


said im a recent speech that science had “ bestowed 


immense new pow m man,” but there had not been “ any noticeable advance 


in the statare of man, cither in his mental faculties or lis moral character 
Dr. Sherwood Taylor sets out to show the scope of these new powers and the 
way they may be used to further humanity's physical, mental aod spiritual 


purposes 6s. 


Fiction 





JOAN MORGAN Tue Lost Cup 
The author of The Lovely and the Loved deals with the 
effect of a broken marriage on a young aad impressionable | 
child 8s. 6d. 
BARBARA HUNT A Lirtie Nicut Music 
The story of a brief friendship between two interesting 


and lonely pe ople A distinguished first novel Bs. 6d. 


MACDONALD 


& Co. (Publishers) Lad. 
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L. P. T. B. Posters 


Art for All. The Story of London Transport Posters. 
7s. 6d.) 
WueN Mr. Laver, in his historical introduction to this illustray. 
survey of London Transport posters, writes that “ the bulk of th 
masterpieces of the poster was produced in the first twenty years 
the true poster’s existence,” he makes no understatement. Te 
advance of technical achievements in printing, that are testified . 
in the essay by Mr. Griffiths, are in no sense followed up by an egy 
advance in sensibility. In the same way as the photographs ¢ 
Octavius Hill, Fox Talbot and Mrs. Cameron were true works 
art, and as such have never been equalled in spite of nearly cighr 
vears’ perfecting of cameras, so the early posters of Lautrec, Steink, 
and Chéret remain unsurpassed as artistic achievements, Thre. 
quarters of the posters that are printed have no claim to be called 
works of art, and are designed with the sole idea of Capturing th: 
¢ye for long enough to make it register to the brain the fact thy 
a certain commodity is desirable. When we go underground oy 
eyes are trapped as surely as a rabbit that bolts to its netted burroy. 

London Transport, Shell-Mex and several other enlightened opp. 
panies have made the worthy attempt to combine art with commer! 
acumen, but how seldom they have been really successful. In almy 
any encounter of big business with the arts there is a skirmiy 
between what the artist feels and what the firm needs, and it usually 
ends in a compromise that satisfies nobody. Very often the fal 
lies as much with the artist as with the firm, since he has not bothered 
to learn beforehand the new medium in which he is working | 
is only when an artist such as Barnet Freedman or McKnight 
Kauffer, who knows as much about the process of printing as th 
printer himself, is employed, that both parties seem satisfied. Ther 
there is a third party, the public. With all these “ interference” 
the final result is liable to be a very weakened version of what : 
artist had first intended. 

However, London Transport do appear to have translated, » 
faithfully as possible, the intention of the artists they have employed, 
and it is no fault of theirs that they are unable to find artists with 
the strength or ability of earlier masters. The sixty-eight postr 
reproduced cover a period of forty-one years, and give a summy 
view of the change in taste during this time. Among a represent 
tive list of works by artists such as Brangwyn, Sims, Rex Whistk;, 
Sutherland and Epstein there is not one that has even approached 
the class of a Bonnard or Vuillard lithograph, which, thou 
generally not conceived as advertising bills, contain so much of tk 
desired direct appeal, simplicity and facility for easy reproduction 
In spite of their “ striking ” power these French lithographs ds 
have “ good taste,” an expression one would hesitate to use wer 
it not for the fact that London Transport have obviously been « 
pains to find it. They have not often been successful. 

Writing about posters, with the preponderance of masterpieces 
at the end of the last century, is rather like writing about the balk 
and continually harping on the productions of Diaghileff. The 
Was once a Satirical song in a review about a certain dancer wh 
had danced Petrouchka many years before, and whose ghost coull 
never be laid. Two lines ran, I think, “When he twisted a 
twirled for us, he created a world for us.” That is precisely wht 
Lautrec was able to do with posters of the dancer Jane Avril, au 
nobody has created one since with the same medium. 

Derek Hilt 


(Art and Techni 


Napoleon at St. Helena 


Napoleon at St. Helena. By Frédéric Masson. Translated into English 
by Louis B. Frewer. (Pen-In-Hand. 15s.) 

FREDERIC MASSON, the distinguished French historian, died in 19%}, 
He had devoted a long life to the study of Napoleon, and most @ 
his books were translated into English long ago. Napoleon é 
St. Helena is, however, translated now for the first time. It is like 
that the undercurrent of anti-English prejudice which informs th 
book has prevented its being translated sconer. This prejudice 5 
at any rate, not so violent as to destroy pleasure. It supplies a sau 
piquante to a dish which is well able to sustain the sauce. 


Masson, during his life, discovered a mass of fresh Napoleon 
material of which he made excellent use. But even when Lo 
Rosebery’s well-known work, Napoleon—The Last Phase, % 
published in 1990 the principal facts about the detention of “ Genet 


Buonaparte ” at St. Helena were known. Masson reached much & 


same conclusions as Rosebery did, but his approach was differet 
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DURBAN ROODEPOORT DEEP, | 
lust LIMITED 
ant (Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 
ihe 
tified ; LABOUR SHORTAGE HAMPERS OPERATIONS 
an equi 
sph = MR. W. M. FRAMES ON THE POSITION | 
tks yf 
Y eighty : ; 
Steink, jf Mr. W. M. FRAMEs, chairman, presided at the annual meeting of the 
Thre Durban Roodepoort Deep Limited in Johannesburg on May 3rd. 
“Bf Moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the chairman said that | 
« cali ee ations had been below the capacity of the mine and had been ham- | 
ring the sered by a continued shortage of European and native labour. Total | 
‘act tha IS t had been £539,890. Net capital expenditure had amounted to 
und our ff (799.935, provisions for silicosis outstanding liabilities had totalled 
burrow, (34,699, forfeited dividends, refunded to shareholders had accounted 
ed com. for £3,267, and two dividends, of 15 per cent. and 10 per cent., respec- 
merc! wwely, declared during the year had absorbed £290,625. 


1 almos; CapPITaL EXPENDITURE 
Kirmish Capital expenditure on equipment during the year had been incurred 
usually Mf mainly in connection with the installation of a winding plant at Nos. 5-A | 
ne fay | ad 6-A Circular Sub-vertical Shafts, the sinking of No. 6-A Shaft, the 
Other I section of additional housing accommodation for European employees 
ing [eg md the linking of the company’s waterborne sewerage system with that 
: g it of Roodepoort Maraisburg Municipality. : 
‘Knight It was estimated that capital expenditure amounting to approximately 
as te 1310000 would be incurred during the current year, the major portion 
Then af which would be absorbed by equipment for No. 6-A Shaft. No. 6-A 


Shaft had been sunk 1,436 feet during the year and at the end of April 
Shaft 








hat the ff the depth of the shaft below the 30th level had been 2,137 feet. 
inking had progressed satisfactorily except at No. 3 West Incline Shaft, 
ted, ay Where intersection of heavy water fissures and a shestage of cement for 
lend cementation purposes had restricted progress to 65 feet. 
- wich DEVELOPMENT FOOTAGE 
posters Development accomplished had increased by 7,117 feet as compared | 
mmaryg With the previous year. A large proportion of that had been on the 
esenty- Main Reef in the area between Nos. 5-A and 6-A Shafts, values disclosed 
seing encouraging and much the same as for the previous year. On the 
hustler, Kimberley Reef between Nos. 5 and 6 Shafts the rate of advance had 
Oached # been satisfactory and results obtained had been encouraging. If values 
though were maintained on that horizon, a considerable body of payable, although 
of the low-grade, ore would be made available for mining. It was hoped ulti- 
uction. f Mately to connect those workings with those of the old Great Britain Mine 
as as 0 the eastern portion of the company’s property, where some unworked | 
_ but payable Kimberley Reef was known to exist. 
dange It would be necessary to sink an incline shaft from the surface at a 
een iB ooint about midway between Nos. 5 and 6 Shafts in order to open up 
the Kimberley Reef below the present bottom level. Payable ore 
rpieces on the Main Reef, Main Reef Leader, South Reef and Kimber- 
halle ley Reef duritg 1948 had totalled 1,988,000 tons of an average value of 
The: @ 43 dwt. per ton. That represented an increase of 457,000 tons compared 
_ .. with the previous year, the value being 0.1 dwt. per ton higher. 
= Available ore reserves had been estimated at December 3lst, 1948, to 
COU HF be 7,942,000 tons with a value of 4.5 dwt. ov@r a stoping width of sixty 
d ani B inches. Compared with the estimate made at the end of the previous 
> whit # year, the tonnage had increased by 290,000 and the stoping width by 1.6 
il, ani ff mches, while the value had remained unchanged. 
Certain additions which were expected to have a beneficial effect on | 
“ residues were being made to the reduction works to enable a greater | 
tonnage to be treated by the slimes plant. 
TAXATION CHANGES 
During the latter part of 1948, the Government introduced alterations | 
ingish @ in gold mining taxation providing for a reduction in the Formula Tax 
ind an increase in the redemption allowance in respect of capital expendi- 
. fj ture from 22) to 274 per cent. of the unredeemed balance at the end of 
19} tach year, with effect from January Ist, 1948. The company’s ratio of 
Ost GH profit to recovery, after allowing for capital redemption, had been less 
om @@ than six per cent. and there had therefore been no liability for taxation | 
likes m respect of gold mining profits for the year ended December 31st, 1948. 
s the The 1949 Budget had made no provision for any alteration in the rate of 
ce ig 80ld mining taxation. 
suc? November 26th, 1948, a tornado passed over the company’s mine, 
causing damage estimated to total £30,000 to a portion of the property 
including European houses, winding engine rooms and other buildings at 
leome™ the Circulas and No. 1 Shafts. Operations had not, however, been 
Loni materially affected and by the end of the year repairs had been practically 


woe Completed : 

: AGREEMENT WITH NEW 

_oimce the close of the year, an agreement had been entered into with 
New Durban Gold and Industrials, Limited, whereby the company would 
mine on ty basis a pertion of that company’s property in extent 
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of approximately 111 mining claims. It was expected that an appreciable 
tonnage of payable ore would become avadable from that source. 

During the year Mr. W. H. A. Lawrence who, as chairman, so ably 
directed the affairs of the company for 19 years, had found it necessary, 
owing to pressure of other work, to resign from the board. His resigna- 
tion had been accepted with great regret and Mr. G. V. R. Richdale had 
been appointed a director to fill the vacancy thus created. 

A report of the proceedings at the meeting would be published in the 
press and copies could be obtained by shareholders on application to the 
head office of the company in Johannesburg or to the London secretaries. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


CROWN MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 








MR. A. J. WALTON ON THE POSITION 





THE annual meeting of Crown Mines, Limited, was held in Johannes- 
burg on May 4th. 

Mr. A. J. Walton, the chairman, said that the total profit was £732,776. 
Net expenditure on capital account had amounted to £95,536, provisions 
made in respect of silicosis outstanding liabilities totalled £50,350 and 
provision for taxation had accounted for £5,452. There had been a 
transfer to forfeited dividends account of £146,110 and dividends had 
absorbed £565,838. 

Capital expenditure had amounted to £160,795 and had been incurred 
principally in connection with an air cooling plant at No. 16 shaft. 
Against that expenditure there had been a credit of £65,259 in respect of 
sales of property and consequently the net amount charged to the capital 
account had been £95,536. Capital expenditure during the current year, 
mainly on air cooling arrangements and on winding equipment for 
incline shafts, was estimated at £247,000. 


DECREASE IN ORE MILLED 


An acute shortage of both European and native labour had again ham- 
pered operations and the decrease in ore milled had been due almost 
entirely to that factor. Development accomplished during the year had 
decreased by 9,025 ft. to 79,049 ft., while footage sampled on the reef 
had decreased by 9,915 ft. to 39,400 ft. Payable development had 
amounted to 20,230 ft., which was 6,750 ft. less, while the value at 16.1 
dwts. per ton over a channel width of 16 ins. had been slightly less than 
in the previous year. Payable ore developed had amounted to 1,534,600 
_ valued at 4.9 dwts. per ton and was lower by 248,400 tons and 1.0 

wt. 

Available ore reserve as re-estimated at December 31st, 1948, had been 
9,260,000 tons averaging 5.0 dwts. over a stoping width of 47.2 ins. 
Compared with the previous year, that represented a decrease of 886,000 
tons, the average width being lower by 0.3 in. and the value unchanged. 


INCLINE SHAFTS 


Work was being concentrated to some degree on the sinking of incline 
shafts which would eventually enable more reef development to be under- 
taken and which in certain of the more favourable areas would allow 
stoping operations to be started without full reef development being done. 
Reclamation operations had been carried out on the Main Reef in Nos. 2 
and 4 Shaft areas, and work had recently begun in the north-west portion 
of the mine with a view to reopening the upper levels. 

Ventilation of the mine had received continued attention and major im- 
provements had been effected in order to combat serious rock tempera- 
ture increases following the increased depth of workings. The deepest 
point in the mine was now at the R.1 Incline Shaft, where the depth below 
the surface was 8,928 ft. and the rock temperature was approximately 109 
degrees Fahrenheit. The air cooling plant which had been installed at 
No. 17 Shaft in 1943 continued to give excellent service, but did not affect 
the ventilation of the remainder of the mine. 


TAXATION 


With effect from January Ist, 1948, the Government had introduced 
alterations in the gold mining tax which had provided for a small reduc- 
tion in the formula tax which was incurred when the ratio of profit to 
recovery was above 6 per cent., and also for an increase in the redemption 
allowance in respect of the balance of capital expenditure unredeemed at 
the end of each year. As the ratio of the company’s profit to recovery 
after allowing for a redemption of capital had been below 6 per cent., 
no liability for gold mining taxation had been incurred. It had recently 
been announced by the Government that no further changes would be 








made during the current year to the existing rates of gold mining taxation. 

Since the close of the year under review, the Government had accepted 
the company’s application for a lease of undermining rights of approxi- 
mately 992 claims adjoining the southern boundary of its property. Two 





winzes sunk from the eastern section had penetrated 240 feet and 160 feet 





respectively into the new area and some payable values had been obtained 
on the Main Reef Leader, but much work remained to be done before 
any real indication of the valu he additional claims could be obtained 

A report of the proceedings at the meeting would appear in the Press 
and copies could be obtained by shareholders on application to the head 


office of the company in Johannesburg or to the London Secretaries 
Ihe report and accounts were adopted 
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Rosebery was content to present the facts dispassionately so as to 


allow them, in the main, to speak for themselves. Masson was the 
reverse of dispassionate. His comments at times appear so imagina- 
tive and overdrawn that a good case is in danger of being 
weakened. An example of this lack of balance is provided by 
Masson’s character of the third Earl Bathurst, the Secretary for 
War and the Colonies. Bathurst’s alleged ill-breeding is attributed 
to a middle-class origin, and Masson permits himself a cheap sneer: 
“His line increased in distinction and dignity without any of its 
members carrying a sword or shedding a drop of blood for their 
country. . . . Despite his title and distinctions, the great-grandson 
[of a London alderman] had not learned to be a great lord and 
remained a city merchant.” Again, in the course of a high-flown 
denunciation of English hypocrisy, it is suggested that England 
secured control of the sea as a result of Napoleon’s fall. But 
Masson cannot really have meant this, for he was, by nature, too 
conscientious an historian to allow himself to distort facts. He must 
have known, if he had not been carried away by passion, that it was 
the English command of the sea secured by the great victory at 
Trafalgar which, in the end, ensured the downfall of the tyrant. 

There can be no doubt that Napoleon was treated by Hudson 
Lowe, and others in authority, with a regrettable want of delicacy and 
imagination. Masson and Rosebery are at one in thinking so. But 
Rosebery’s narrative remains more readable and impressive, not 
because it is better informed, but because it is better balanced. 
Masson complains, in his introduction, of insults to which he himself 
had been subjected on account of his writings. He says that as he 
wrote this book the pen often trembled in his hand. In this way 
he seemed to forget that his hero was responsible for twenty years 
of bloodshed and confusion, and that his transcendant genius, 
corrupted by power, had driven the nations solemnly to proclaim 
that “Napoleon Buonaparte has placed himself outside civil and 
social relations, and, as the enemy and disturber of the peace of the 
world, has delivered himself over to the public vengeance.” 

The most valuable aspect of Masson’s book is to be found in the 
interesting background pictures which he gives of all the dramatis 
personae at St. Helena. He sketches these in considerable detail 
and with skill. He amassed a wealth of information about these 
people, and, except when he is writing about the English, he manages 
to impart some of it with a measure of detachment. He does not 
omit the servants as Rosebery did. The masters quarrelled cease- 
lessly among themselves, and were racked by jealousies and 
suspicions. But the servants remained united and loyal, and were 
a source of strength to Napoleon at times when he was half-dead 
with boredom. ' 


Mr. Frewer’s translation of the first section of this book reads as 
though it had not been properly revised. It startles in places, not 
through inaccuracy, but through trying to be too literal. For 
example, “under the penalty of forfeiting himself” is a clumsy 
phrase, though the meaning is just apparent. To take another 
example, individuals are usually summoned “by name” and not 
“nominatively.” Happily the translation improves greatly as we 
proceed, so that this book, which can fairly be described as enter- 
taining, is also worth possessing. Puiie MaGNus. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMEN? 


For a reasoned defence, if that be judged necessary, of the Imper 
Chemical Industries board’s decision not to increase the 10 per a 
dividend, Ordinary stockholders will have to wait for Lori 
McGewan’s review at the annual meeting on May 31st Meanwhile 
the full accounts seem to me to underline the justification for ; 
conservative distribution policy. It is now disclosed that Capit] 
plans involving the expenditure over the coming years of a further 
£61 million have been sanctioned by the I.C.I. board Followigg 
last year’s capital outlay of £21 million on capital projects, these 
further expenditures are bound to make heavy inroads on the group's 
substantial liquid resources. In 1948 the total absorption of cash by 
way of investments in fixed assets and interests in subsidiaries anj 
associated companies, and as additional cash employed in working 
capital, amounted to nearly £30 million. Much of this capital 
programme is being financed by ploughing back profits into ty 
business, although liquid resources were replenished last year 
the extent of over £20 million by the issue of new Ordinary share 
In consequence, net liquid assets at £32,245,863 were near) 
£10 million higher at the end of 1948 than at the end of 1947, _ 


1.C.1, CAPITAL NEEDS 


These large resources, supplemented as they will undoubtedly be 
by further allocations out of earnings, should prove ample for the 
group’s requirements for some time ahead, but it seems clear enough 
that at some later stage the company will need to make another 
share issue to raise a substantial sum. 

If one could exclude the assets replacement problem -there would 
be an unanswerable case for raising the Ordinary dividend, since alj 
the other evidence in the report is of expanding turnover and 
increasing earnings. Last year was in fact a period of spectacular 
achievement for the I.C.I. group. Gross income rose from 
£140,400,000 to £167 million, consolidated net income, before tar, 
was up from £17,208,225 to £22,955,579, and net income, after tar, 
was £11,897,056, against £8,290,859. Net earnings on the Ordinary 
capital were the equivalent of over 30 per cent. compared with the 
IO per cent. actually paid in dividend, and total reserves amounted 
at December 31st to £37,303,411 or over 60 per cent. of the issued 
Ordinary capital. 

An impressive feature of the report is the contribution, which it 
reveals, of the I.C.I. group to the export drive. The value o 
direct exports rose from £27,730,000 in 1947 to a new record d 
£34,477,000. These exports accounted for nearly 30 per cent. 
total sales, and by volume showed an increase of 58 per cent. ove 
1938. Even this performance is not a full measure of the contribution 
to the export drive, in that the group is a large-scale supplier o 
raw materials to home industries which make finished products for 
overseas markets. All in all, it is hard to escape the impression thi, 
given another term of office, the nationalisers will be strongly 
tempted to get their hands on this prosperous industrial enterprix 


FORD BONUS CHANCES 


Since the issue of the 1948 accounts, showing a sharp increase in 
profits, the £1 Ordinary units of the Ford Motor Company hav: 
slipped back from 52s. 3d. to 50s. 6d. This reaction in the market 
has been due mainly to the absence of any reference in the report 
the possibility of a capital bonus distribution. This is a company 
whose 10 per cent. dividend is covered by an unusually large margin 
of earnings and which has built up an immensely strong financial 
position. An asset of great potential value from the British stock 
holders’ point of view is the holding of the Ford Motor Company 
in the Ford Investment Company. There seems to be little doubt 
that some day this holding will prove the means of giving a sctip 
bonus in one form or another to the Ordinary stockholders of Ford 
Metor. Meantime, the £1 units at 50s. 6d., although they offer 
return of just under 4 per cent. on the 10 per cent dividend, loo 
an attractive purchase for capital appreciation. The earnings yield 
which is approximately 25 per cent., is the real criterion & 
the value of the equity of the company and, in my view, will mak 
its influence felt. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 











Tue forty-sixth annual general meeting of the British-American Tobacco 
Company, Limited, was held on May 6 in London. ; 

Mr. H. R. Gough (the chairman) said that the net profits for the year 
under review amounted to £5,326,478, but for purposes of comparison 
an amount of £230,818, representing the obsolescence element for the 
year under review which, but for the Companies Act, 1948, would as 
hitherto have beea included in the charge for depreciation, should be 
deducted, leaving £5,095,660 for distribution or further appropriation. 
That figure was comparable with {£5,238,444 in respect of the previous 
vear. He believed stockholders would readily agree that in themselves 
the results as disclosed for the year ended September 30th last could 
not be regarded as anything but satisfactory. 

Nevertheless, he felt it his duty to remind them that such hopes as 
they had had of a betterment in world trading conditions generally 
had not been realised. Weighing those factors one against the other, and 
in view of the reduction in the net profit for the year, they felt it 
prudent not to recommend the maintenance of a final dividend at last 
year’s level. ; - 
’ The position, then, is that the carry forward last year was £3,899,407 
to which must be added the profit for the year as previously mentioned 
of £5,326,478, less the dividend on the 5 per Cent. Preference Stock of 
£123,750 ; on the 6 per cent. Preference Stock of £198,000 ; and the two 
interim dividends paid during the year on the Ordinary Stock amounting 
to £2,375,776, leaving a disposable balance of £6,528,359. 

The directors, therefore, recommended the distribution on June 30th 
next of a final dividend (free of United Kingdom income tax) on the 
issued Ordinary Stock of tenpence per £1 of Stock. _ : 

Regarding future prospects, thanks to Marshall Aid, the immediate 
position in regard to American leaf tobacco had eased somewhat, but 
generally speaking there had been little relief from other handicaps to the 
normal development of the tobacco business and any substantial increase 
in the prosperity of the company as a whole was still dependent on a 
satisfactory solution of the acute political and economic problems with 
which the world was troubled today Nevertheless, the company and its 
associates were more than maintaining their already strong trading position 
in the competitive field. 

The report was adopted. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 


ANOTHER RECORD 











Tue annual general court of the London Assurance will be held in 
London on June Ist. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the governor, Mr. R. 
Olaf Hambro, on the report of the directors, accounts and balance sheet 
for the year ended December 31st, 1948. - 

I have to refer with deep regret to the retirement of Sir Arthur Morgan 
from the position of general manager of this corporation, a position which 
he has held for fifteen years, and from the court of directors. _ 

In the life department we have had once again a record year in gross 
sums assured, and after deduction of reassurances the net figure of sums 
assured amounted to £4,404,490. The premium income at £1,247,701 
shows an increase of all but £100,000, and this figure also is a record. 
There is a transfer of £15,000 to profit and loss account. The fund shows 
an increase over the previous year of £688,016, the total of the fund 
now being £14,518,512. ; 

The volume of business, which we are transacting establishes quite 
definitely that life assurance still offers a most excellent opportunity for 
thrift, and not only is this the case, but in the combined thrift of many 
policyholders there is a canalisation of a volume of funds available for 
nvestment which would be entirely outside the scope of the individual 
policyholder. Life assurance serves a double purpose of not only being 
an avenue for thrift, but also an avenue for investment. 
lhe fire department has an excellent record to show in respect of 1948 
Operations, the total premium income at £4,446,247 representing the 
highest premium income yet attained. In the accident department last 
year’s premiums were £2,526,810, which is an increase over the previous 
year of £313,245. The net result is that there is a transfer to profit 
and loss account of £262,219, which is 10.4 per cent. of the year’s premium 
income compared with £155,734 in the previous year, or 7 per cent. of 
the 1947 premium income. The department, similarly with the fire 
department, shows a record premium income. Our marine insurance 
account shows a premium income in respect of 1948 of £2,581,481, an 
imerease over the previous year of £304,733. The account closes with 
a fund of £3,180,394, or 123.2 per cent. of the annual premium income, 
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the increase being £448,419. 
The total dividend for 1948 is identical with that paid in respect of 


oS The total assets show an increase of £1,808,328, and now stands 
al i 238 379, 
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HAMBROS BANK, LIMITED 
THE EFFECT OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 








THE thirty-seventh annual general meeting will be held 
the Head Office, London. 

The following is an extract from the statement circulated by the chair- 
man, Mr. R. Olaf Hambro, with the report and accounts: —_ 

As I stated last year, the European Recovery Programme gave encour- 
agement and hope of a return to norma] international relations, and 
realisation of this has been further demonstrated during the vear by the 
improvement in the economic situation throughout Western Europe. 
Added to this the Atlantic Pact has gone a long way towards restoring 
the nerves of the nations participating and has given confidence in the 
future to all. 

The major problem of this country is, of course, trade with the North 
American Continent, and here the Trading Company which we were 
instrumental in forming in 1946 has been playing its part. It has increased 
its sales during the year throughout America and has made a useful 
start in Canada, where good friends have been made and large orders 
are promised. 

The business of the bank during the last few years has returned sub- 
stantially to the side of merchant banking, which used to be its function 
and from which it largely departed between the wars, and our subsidiary, 
the Bishopsgate Trading and Export Company, Ltd., has increased its 
activities during the year in merchanting and dealing in certain com- 
modities, bringing in its train new acceptance business to the bank. Our 
acceptances have risen slightly in total during the year but the character 
of the bills has inclined more to acceptances against the transit of goods 
on foreign account rather than against inland financing. The bank’s hold- 
ing of British Government securities has been reduced, but on the other 
hand the total of the cash and treasury bills shows a substantial increase, 
which tendency is also evident in loans and advances. The deposits have 
been well maintained during the year and show a slight increase also, 
which is remarkable in view ef the fact that our depositors are largely 
foreign, having regard to the prevailing shortage of sterling in many 
countries. 

My thanks are again extended to the management and staff. Their work 
continues to increase and is aggravated by alJl the different regulations 
imposed by currency restrictions, etc., although I would like to say how 
much we appreciate the prompt and sympathetic attention which we 
receive from the authorities concerned. 


on June 2nd at 





| GRAY’S CARPETS & TEXTILES LIMITED 


Extracts from Report and Chairman’s Speech, relating to Year 
| ending 31st December, 1948. 


1946 1947 1948 
Prior to Amalgamation 
Adjusted Profits as shown in 
Prospectus dated 15.9.1948, 
1. Group Profits after all £ £ £ 
Expenses, but before 
Taxation and before 
Mimomty interest 563,014 766,850 915,563 | 
2. Taxation 483,558 541,537 
3. Profits retained in the business, after 
Taxation, Dividends and Reserves 163,029 225,641 


4. Current Assets of Group amounting to £3,005,849 (in- | 
cluding Cash at Bank and In Hand, £891,307) exceeded =| 
Current Liabilities, including the provision for proposed 
Dividend, by £1,752,930. 


Turnover year to 3lst December, 1948, exceeded that of 
previous year by 33 per cent., while Exports have risen 
48 per cent, 


6. The Chairman, Mr. Edward Beddington Behrens, stated : 

“ The high level of production is being maintained, the 
! order book position is good, and I feel confident that we 
will again be able to present shareholders next year with 
satisfactory results.” 
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} a YAL NAY v vAL OL acE a 


ry nd 
Depart men App! a... are invited ior 
the Pree en of a 





Lectvrer in the 
History Deraximent of the 





Royal Naval College. Greenwich. London, 
S.£.10, in September, Applicants 
should possess an Hone in one 
or more of the followir : History, 

nelish Economics, Geography, Modern 


Greats Their principle interests should be 
in the affairs of the modern world: an 
interest in, e¢ Art, Music, Drama is also 
desirable. | Previous experience in schools, 
universities or the educational branches 
of the Services, preferably in the Royal 
Navy S desirable, but not essential 
Applicants must be British subjects he 
starting salary will be in the range £400 
to £650, according to approved post- 
graduate experience Advancement to Senior 
Lecturer (salary range £700-£900) and to 
higher posts is possible A. appointment 
carries the ber ts ¢ the Federated 
Superannuation ‘sx heme hee Universities 

Applications companied by names of three 
referees and a statement of previous ex- 
perience, should be sent (as soon as pos- 
sible) to the Director or Srvupirs, R.N 
College, Greenwich, London, S E.10, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained 








HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, &c 
A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY home 








4 be 5 i ntry House 

lovely, t ll- imb red grounds, 1s 

by un Soll countryside of cor 

charm Yet only 7 miles 
interesting cit Oxford. to whick 

car service gxolf links if req 
provided at nomi: al rates 

field and * vod: ids walk good 

hack gra tennis court 300 acres 
shooting, conti al mann ng log hres, 
billiards, table-tennis, et all combine t« 


ensure a long or short visit of memorable 
enjoyment 
fectly cooked 


lor residents 
Horton-cum-s 


ATH ILL 
4 The Ha 





EL. ae eg 
Holiday Haut in the 
Highlands } Tennis and + &- FREE 
to residents Terms from 24s a day 
ull tari and programme 
Telegrams: Palace, Pitlochry. Tel 66 
] ARMOUTH.—Ty'r Graig Castle Priva*te 
Hotel, in own grounds, overlooking 











sea Excellent position path to 
beach. H. and C. and modern jing all 
rooms a ghest standard, incl. terms from 
25s day.— Write for brochure 
Phone ‘70. 

rst-class Guest House. Good 








} OGNOR.--F 
food, hor comtort 


ne Terms mod 
WiIpwortny Sylvan Way. Tel.: 


Bognor 350 


epee BAY. Sr. Avuster., S. Corn- 
WALI Curr Heap Horet ** Sigen- 
ost.”’ 1949, rele St 
ospitable hotel. and 


marks for Cliff Head 
ay. Nearby are Golf. S 





Tennis, Sea Fi 

Cinema Special terms 

Club licence Tel PAR. 125 
LILLeY 


hee TE NHAM 
R.AC., 200 ft 


The Goliers’ Paradise. for there is not only 
excellent ls-hole Golf Course ad- 

¢ is cutstancding comfort in 

Count: House atmosphere The 

notably good, and there is a 

ed bar Billiards, hard tennis 





court and 1 Week-end Dinner 
Dance.—Tel 
YONNEMARA 
Now reopen 

and sea hing 





House Hotel 
salmon, trout 
ennis, children’s 








poni be: home cooking 

Te! Renvy . 

C8tna ov ALL Sennen Cove Hotel, Land's 
End erlooking White Sand 

open pletei re-eg 

nished newly decorated; h 

Vacancies J 7 gi J 

9 gens Phe Sennen 275 

(lotswouD, CLUB. Brockhampton Park, 
near heltenham for He are, 

er . 





tc +. 
T)FvON ! & CORNWALL Unique Guide te 


ad guest houses, 2s. 6d 





post free sH 45 Fleet St Torquay 
] EVONEDGE HOTEL, Cnarmoutu, Dorser 
b sea. Glorious count H 
< ga 6 to 7) g weekly Re 
dvcec err n nid-June Te 9o not 
August 
MANSARD RESTAURAN 





food and wit 
d surrouadings. Oper 
t and tea.—1d30 
wi 
WIGHT Farr 
t for those 
finer thir ot fe 
‘ for able $i 
‘ house A.A 
ted —C« It the Reside 
ord Hote Isle of Wight Tele- 


* NAPPE CROSS HOTEL. near Exmovrn 
Devon... One of the most beautifully 
appointed mansion hotels in a country 
with every amenity and perfect cuisine, 
28 acres — ful grounds. Grand view over 

1 Exmouth 3643 
Cinkal WESIERN 
same family 





sea and est Kt Tel 
CORNWALL 


i rivately owned 


TEWQUAY 
4 Hott 
mMananemic 
land between two glorious sandy beaches, 
55 bedi eons Famed for good tood Excel- 
lent wine cellar. Fully licensed Te 201 


236 
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SPECTATOR, 











or 40 years. On a spur of 











MAY 1949 


delightful stretch 
aN of country can be explored on cycle 
horseback or foot from the Esst Cioset 
Hotei, an old Georgian residence standing 
on the edge of the Forest. Comfortable 
good food and wines, bathing, golf 
and fishing East Close Hotel, Christ- 
church, Hant 

ENRALLT Trefriw A guest house rur 

by hil)-lovers for hill-levers. Old con- 
verted farmhouse in heart of Welsh moun- 
tains Remote situation near Liyn 
Geirnionydd Ver good food and fires 
modern convenience informal atmosphere 
44/5 gns.—Bowner, Lianrwst 166 


13; 


FOREST .—This 








yy EW 








JORTLEDGE HOTEL : airy Cross near 
Bidetord N Dev -- eautiful 
interesting and full of chara ter. In 52 


acres wi ~y pri vate aene® Superb comtort 

Exquis e. fine ines. Safe bathing 

Dancing. billiards, tennis Golf 4 miles 
Tel He rns ‘c ross 262 








E-OPENING LATE MAY .—Whitsun 
Holidays at NARE Horet VERYAN 

WALA Telephone Ver yan 279 

sheitered bay lovels 

sand beach, ideal for child Every 
comfort good food and cellar, first-rate 
ns met at Trure Terms 


Tr 
CanreNn ER SIRINGER, the resident 


service 
from E 


director 





QALCOMBE DEVON .- —TIDEs Reaca 
\ Fl and R apptd Be- 
cove on very edge of 

modern standard of 

bathing floats, garage 

23rd to September 


Residence 
intry house 


Sov THERN ine. AND Shelton Abbe’ 
» Hotel, Arklow, Co. Wicklow 


te 
of the Earl of Wicklow A 
oh ful ’ ' 


will ! el am € ah 
true country ui € ‘atmosphere 
licensed Unsurpassed for f 
Gardens and —— Close 

the famous Avor river Riding 





Brochure on application. 
42s. daily inc 


SIDMOUTH, 8 DEVON .—Fortrietp 
\ Hore. ( puget Roval patronage Pride 
in its air of dignity and well-being. satis- 





faction in A, knowledge of perfection in 
amenities, courteous service and meritoridus 
cuisi es for the connoisseur In 


e Ww 
own delight 








grounds by the sea.—Tel. 
9034 
YENEZ passer v vacances A Golden 
Acres, Anglo-French Country Club. H 
& ¢ = in all bedrooms Tennis 
swimmi fishing. Cuisine et vins franca 
French ‘Sroprietor "Phone, Elstead, S 
3146 
\ ’AYFARERS’ RESTAURANT. Care 
CONTINENIAL AND Snaci - 7 20, 
Granville’ Place Orchard W.l 





MAY fail "Flosal ind 


Selfridges 


5125 Between Mou nt 
Open 11 a.m, till ll pr Tables 

bookable for dinner LUNCH ane DINNER 
5s (No he harges Renowned for our 
ellent cuisine and pastries from our own 
bakery Private parties catered for 








ACCOMMODATION VACANT 
AND WANTED 

UNTER'S MOON. Torquay. lovels 

noted for food; centrally place 

Terme Beas 


Hotel, 
r 


¢ 
from 5 gns.: Jur 
t 





her seek flat, Hamp tead 
Box 521B 
GTupio FLAttET W.2. to let, furnished, 
includ iar for at least 6 months 
C.H.W Telept Box 519B 
V4cane Y —Good-class Guesthouse 
i] situated B. and Br 
Sur . frog 4) gns. D.w.— 








mea 
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FOR YOUR HOLIDAY 





A eset bow Car IGANSHI re. — Sma 
est e bas a few vacancies for 
J Bes oust 
Food eas r 
Be IEFLY. 
e ax 
“ ‘ Te 23 5 
(yongines NG he ¢ an it 
hei write he Woovotanns Horet 
r of 
se. A 
t ro 


ate terms 








t ate a), superior lot ben “ 
ow: also ! va Good f 4, gps 
Box 5013 
\ RANDCHESTER ICAR AGE Cam- 
R eeipce.— Visitors yeccived fe periods 


f one or tw weess 


Hous Guests with Children wel- 
ome at moderate terms r evel 


al § ndings OF Sussex Coast tal 
hes Box 515B 
N CORNWALI TREBARWITH STRAND 
ave Unique positic Few feet from 


Comiortable accommeodalen ane 
atiractive surroundings.- Ha 


Aillani« 
good tuo in 


se, Trebarwith Te) Iimiagel 30 











WORLD TODAY 


Por expert, objective appraisal of 
current world problems 


Send card for free specimen copy to 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 














DEVONCOURT HOTEL 


A very lovely situation overlooking 
ts own beautifully tended grounds co 
4 acres which adjoin the Golf Course 








joy 
PERFECT FOOD, SUPREME COMFORT 


Write for brochure !! today 


ROYAL HOTEL, CLACTON-ON-SEA 





and everything under the sun ! 


| Interested in FILM ? 


Then join a Film Society. 
Write for the address 
of your nearest to the 


| BRITISH FILM INSTITUTE 


| 164 _ enereeuer AY. 














PURELY PERSONAL. 




















KERFOOTS 


LOZENGES 


based on the skill 
and experience of 
three generations 


From your Chemist 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
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SUMMER SCHOOI 
D tor Wit 
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Recommended 





The 1949 Edition of Ashley Courtenay’s 
LET'S HALT AWHILE IN BRITAIN (an 
ndependem guide to good hotels), increased 
in st2@ from 274 to 304 pages and con- 
taining for the first time descriptive maps, 
is mow on sale and can be obtained from 
your bookseller, price 75. 6d., or in case of 
difhenlty from Ashley Courtenay, Ltd., 
68, St. James's Street, London, S.W.1, 
price 85., including postage. 


ALDEBURGH. BRUDENELL HOTEL. Right 





on the Sea. in a ct ne Suffolk town 
Golf, Swimming, Sea-fishing Manageress 
Mrs. Gardner Tel. 45 Trust Houses, Ltd 


ARCYLL. BRIDGE OF ORCHY HOTEL 
On the road to Glencoe and on the King’s 
Cross-Fort William line By night sleeper 
and you can be with us the of the 
in time for a 
te 





BATH. LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL 


Fully in keeping with this Queen City of 
the West a it standing 600ft. up 
amidst shady lawns uisir 











mnfort and will vice are specia 
Lift. Free transport to City centre 
Licensed. Tel. 5891 
BALLAGHUL 180 eaves... Argyll. Where 
r Oo 


meet t sea n the 





Leven among magnificent 
ener} Good tood and every 
modern hotel Fully licensed 
rage A.A R.A.C a 
Londotr Tel Ballachulist 





BEMBRIDGE, ISLE OF WIGHT. For 
vour Holiday ROYAL SPITHEAD HOTEL 


fers comfort and good food. Direct access 
to beach Sports amily parties welcomed 
Fully licensed Brochure on application 
s. Cc Selwyn Resider and Managing 
Director 

ee ter BOURNE HALL HOTEL 

n the positior uses pass the 


nds Nearest hotel to Mevrick Golf 
One minute's walk of Bourne- 





1 West Stati Hard Tennis Court 
Reduced terms for Residents Write 
Resident Director Mrs 4 J Bray 
Tel Westbourne 63333 


Snameasten. Norfolk. DORMY HOUSE 









HOTEL t-class Golf at Brancaster 
and Hunstanton Riding on m sands, 
shooting en tout cas Ten Court 
Billiards and Dancing The Do House 
s for its Cuisine, ¢ and 





Service rel Brancaster 17 


SOUTH CORNWALL. POLSUE MANOR 
1 mile sea. Own poultry, cows, fresh farm 
produce, and the personal touch combine 
to make the perfect Spring holiday in 
spoilt Roseland. (Ruan High Lanes, Nr 
Truro.) Tel.: Veryan 270 

Nr. CRICKHOWELL. Breconshire. Amidst 
beautiful pry overlooking the Usk, and 
with its wn stretch of fishing water 
(Salmon and Trout), GLIFFAES COUNTRY 
HOUSE HOTEL offers fishermen and their 
families a peaceful, picturesque and 
bountiful holiday at reasonable terms 
Write S. G. Brabner, Resident Director 
Tel Bwich 30 








Nr. See RS Oey. Inverness-shire. 
ok Excellent Sporting, 
Walking and Siotent ng centre Salmon, 


Sea Trout and Brown Trout Fishing 
Situated in Lovely Highland Scenery. 
Home Produce. Rooms H. & C. Licensed 
Resident Proprietors, Lt.-Col. and Mrs 
G. M. Malcolm. Tel.: Drumnadrochit 225 
SAST WITTERING, Sussex OLD BARN 

OTEL A well-appointed hotel of dis- 
a and charm Beautiiully situated 


on own foreshore facing South Lovely 
sands, running water and telephones all 
bedrooms Club licence Tel.: West 


Wittering 3228 

ENCLEFIELD GREEN, Surrey. THE LODGE 
HOTEL tor residents or a break from 
responsibilities. All rooms fitted h. and « 
and gas s Beautiful gardens good 
ion only 20 miles Egham 
and Green Line Coaches pass 









door Tel.: Egham 197/359 

EXETER THE ROYAL CLARENCE 
HOTEL “ The Gateway to the West 
A beautiful old eighteenth-century coach- 
r a 3 the quiet of the Cathedral 
c packed with the relics of a more 
leisured age yet replete with every modern 
amenity Well-appointed bedrooms 
Restaurant Cocktail Lounge and Lift 


R.A.C., AA Telephone 4971-2 
FOLKESTONE. PRINCES OTEL Por 


sir tha races, sun tha. tans, cooking that 
pleases and cocktails that cheer: for nights 
of bliss and days of fuine A first-class 
hotel for long or short holidays Sunny 
sheltered position. Fully Licensed. Tel 2666 
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